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Dinner and Morning Drosses. 

ig. 1.—This engraving represents one of the great- 

est novelties of the winter—the robe @ grandes disposi- 
tions. It is of violet poult-de-soie, with a cluster of 
pansies at the bottom of each breadth, concealing the 
seams. The stems of the pansies are formed of violet 
satin rouleaux; the leaves are likewise cut out of 


violet satin, as well asthe pe- 
tals of the flowers, with the 
exception of the two upper 
ones, which are of violet 
velvet. The sprig of coral 
which connects each of the 
bouquets with ‘the belt, 
and covers the seam of the 
breadth, is formed of rou- 
leaux of violet satin, like 
the stems of the flowers.— 
The skirt is gored with a 
little fullness in the back, 
and is cut with a long train. 
The belt is straight and fast- 
ens in front, and is edged 
with satin rouleaux. A scarf 
of violet taffetas, trimmed 
to match the skirt, depends 
from the belt behind. The 
waist is high-necked, with 
close sleeves, and is trimmed 
down the seams with satin 
rouleaux, a pansy being 
placed on the shoulder as an 
epaulet, and another at the 
bottom of the sleeve. The 
pansies are finished in the 
centre with a-little round 
button covered with yellow 
silk, around which a few ra- 
diating lines are embroid- 
ered with silk of the same 
color. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of 
white cashmere, confined at 
the waist by a belt edged 
with purple braid, and fast- 
ened with a purple button. 
The same braid forms a dou- 
ble row of trimming down 
the front on either side of 
the large purple buttons 
which close the front of the 
dress; and also trims the 
pocket and forms an epaulet 
on the shoulder. The neck 
is likewise trimmed with 
small bands of purple braid. 
The skirt is gored, with a 
train. Hair turned back @ 
la Grecque, and confined 
with a purple bandelette. 

Visiting, Morning, and 
Children’s Dresses. 
See illustration, page 100. 


Fig. 1.—Girl 10 years old. 
Hungarian toquet of black 
velvet, with a feather, turned 
up at the side and rounding 
in front. Full suit of black 
velvet, lined with white silk, 
and trimmed with bias folds 
of taffetas. The paletot has 
two long tabs in front. It 
is edged with swan’ yi 
and slightly adjusted at 
waist. High Polish 
Bismarck kid gloves. 


Fig. 2.—Visiting Dregs... - 


White royal velvet bonnet, 
with blue-and-white feath- 


er, band of blue velvet in | 


front, and fall of blue velyet 
behind. White satin strings, 


Suit of blue plush. Empress A 
skirt, with train. Over- 


skirt forming a jacket. 
Smallstanding collar. Waist 
high, the right front over- 
lapping the left diagonally 
from the top to the bottom, 
and closed with silk’ but- 
tons and large bias button: 
holes. Palm leaves embroid- 


ered in silk on the waist and ; 


over-skirt. Venetian hang- 
ing sleeves, and flounce of 
Tich lace, set on a little full, 
Light kid ‘gloves, } 
Morning Dress... Coiffure 
of guipure lace, falling in a 
point over the chignon, with 





strings tying behind. High-necked dress of light- 
blue taffetas, gored, without pleats, and with demi- 
train. Sleeveless sacque of white taffetas, cut wholly 
on the bias, and slightly adjusted at the waist; with 
small standing collar, and trimmed with two rows 
of blue velvet, of the ‘same shade as the dress, as 
seen in the illustration. Blue chenille cord and tas- 


£ ntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, by Harper & Brothers; in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


See illustration, page 100. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of mauve taffetas, with very long | 

train, trimmed with a deep flounce surmounted by a 

ruche of violet taffetas. Neck cut square, with under- 

waist of puffed tulle, edged: with two rows of violet | 
velvet on rich point d’Angleterre. Short pufted 
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DINNER AND MORNING DRESSES. 





sleeves, with bands of violet velvet separating the 
Belt of violet taffetas. Coiffure of violet rib- 


Fig. 2.—Dress of white poult-de-soie. Gored skirt, 
| trimmed round the bottom with a coquille of corn- 
colored taffetas, corselet-ceintute of corn-colored taf- 
fetas, confined by bretelles of pinked taffetas, form- 
ing a ruche which encircles the top of the corselet. 

Large rosette, and. double 


lapels bias on the sides. 
Under-waist low in the 
neck, with short puffed 
sleeves, confined by a corn- 
colored band. Coiffure com- 
posed of an artistically- 
wrought jewel. White 
gloves. 
Crinoline. 

See illustration on double page. 

This crinoline, which may 
be made of muslin or woolen 
stuff, has six small hoops 
around the bottom.. Cut 
from Fig. 1 one piece, and 
from - Figs. 24 each two 
pieces ; join the parts tocor- 
respond with the figures on 
the pattern, hem the bot- 
tom, and put. on tapes for 
the hoops, on the wrong 
side. Hem the edges of the 
slit, which is left open be- 
tween Figs; 1 and 2 from 1 
tothe top. “On the left side 
of the skirt lay a single pleat 
in the top of the skirt from 
X to @, and put on the bind- 
ing. ‘Cut double from Figs. 
6 and 7. 


Boy’s. Suit. 

See illustration on double page. 

This suit, for a boy from 6 
to 8 years old, consists of 
jacket, vest, and trowsers, 
and is made of dark-blue 
cloth, trimmed with black 
braid, white cord, and white 
buttons. For the trowsers, 
cut from Figs. 8, 9, 11, and 
12 each two pieces, allowing 
for a seam two and a half 
inches wide on the bottom 
of Figs. 8 and 9. Face the 
fronts, set on the under 
band, Fig. 10, and put on 
the buttons and _ button- 
holes, as marked in the pat- 
tern. Join the backs and 
fronts from 11 to 12, 13 to 
14, and 15 to 16, leaving the 
seam open from 12 to 13 for 
the pocket, which is faced 
with the same material as 
the outside. Set on the trim- 
ming, and sew up the fronts 
from 15 to 18, and the backs 
from 15to 19. Hem the bot- 
tom, put on the waistband, 
and finish with belt and 
buckle. For the vest, cut 
from Fig. 13 the fronts, both 
outside, interlining, and lin- 
ing, and from Fig. 14 the 
back, of black muslin, dou- 
ble with a seam through the 
middle. Make the slit for 
the pockets along the double 
line in Fig. 13, cord the edges 
with white cord, and stitch 
a muslin pocket underneath, 
having first faced it with 
cloth. Cord the edge of the 
vest with white cord, sew 
narrow black braid round 
the edge, and face the front 
and bottom with cloth, hay- 
ing first sewed the buttons 
on the right side. Make the 
button-holes in the corre- 
sponding side. Run the 
backs together on the wrong 
side and turn them. Put on 
the straps and buckle, and 
join the fronts and back. 

For the jacket, cut from 
Figs. 16 and 19 each two 
pieces, from Figs. 17 and 18 
each one piece, the last dou- 
ble, and from Fig. 20 the 
sleeves.. Face the fronts 
witir a strip of the same ma- 
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being furnished with buttons. The sleeves are sewed 
up from 86 to 87, and a pleat is laid from x to @; 
they are faced round the bottom with the same mate- 
rial as the outside, trimmed to match the rest of the 
according 
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THE BEST READING CHEAP. 


Mas. Mutock Crarx’s mew Love Story, “ The Wo- 
man’s Kingdom,” will be commenced in Harrer’s 
Macazine for Fanuary, and will be continued through 
the year. It will occupy about one-eighth of each Num- 
ber, and so will cost subscribers fifty cents. When com- 
pleted, the English edition will cost 16s. sterling ; about 
equivalent to $7. 

Mr. James De Mitie’s Novel, “Cord and Creese,” 
now appearing in Harper’s Bazar, will run through 
several months. When published in book form the prob- 
able price will be $4. In the Bazar its cost is about 
twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Wivxie Cotiins’s new Novel is soon to appear in 
Harper’s Weexiy. Jf it runs to the usual length of 
his stories it will occupy about one year; and when pub- 
lished in London the cost will be a guinea and a half; 
equal to about $11. The cost to those who obtain it in the 
Week y will be about one dollar. 





Oa Our first large Cocorep Fasuion PLate will 
shortly appear, to be followed at brief intervals by others, 
prepared expressly for HaRrer’s Bazar, and unequaled 
Sor taste and beauty. 

Ca” Single Subscribers to Harrer’s Bazar will be 
supplied from the beginning to the end of the year 1868, 
which will complete the first Volume, for the yearly price 
of four dollars. 

Harper’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Har- 
per’s Bazar will be supplied together for ten dollars, or 
any two at seven dollars. 





HOW WE FEED. 


REGARD to the kind of food we eat is 
hardly more essential to health than the 
manner of eating it. There is no country in 
the world where there is such abundance of 
good raw material for the supply of the dietetic 
necessities of man, or where there are so many 
people with the means of obtaining it, as in the 
United States. It may be added that there is 
hardly a nation that derives so little enjoyment 
and benefit as the American from its resources. 
These, which are so plentiful with us, and, if 
properly used, calculated to bestow so much 
pleasure and physical good, give a great deal 
less of either than the meagre supplies of less 
productive countries. Our abundance of food, 
so far from being a benefit, is made by perverse 
use an injury. We have so much that we un- 
dervalue it, and deem it unworthy of the care 
which is necessary in its preparation for whole- 
some nutrition. We thus confine ourselves 
mostly to the grosser articles of diet, or such as 
are ordinarily called plain food, and which re- 
quire but little art to adapt them to the taste. 
We are entirely too carnivorous in this coun- 
try. We feed too exclusively on steaks of 
beef, chops of mutton, cutlets of veal, and joints 
of meat. All our dishes being what the French 
call pieces of resistance the national stomach 
is kept in a constant state of active assault, 
This overstrains its energy, and produces that 
malady so common with us which the doctors 
call atonic dyspepsia; that is, the indigestion 
which arises from weakness in consequence of 
overwork, 
The physiologists tell us that the human sys- 
tem requires for its proper nutrition a variety 
of food. ‘There must be a due proportion of 
oily, albuminous, and saccharine matter to ren- 
der the diet of man wholesome. Neither bread, 
meat, nor sugar, however necessary as a part of 
the whole, is sufficient alone to sustain the health 
and vigor of man. There must be a proper 
quantity of each in every daily meal. The ex- 
perience of good livers with their regular suc- 
cession of courses of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, 
and dessert, have long since settled this matter 
of variety of food to their own satisfaction, and 
in accordance with the teachings of science. 
Our country friends are apt to scorn all lessons 
from such a quarter, but we assure them that 
in regard to their manner of eating they may 
follow the example of the fashionable with ad- 
vantage. We know of nothing more dangerous 
to health than the higgledy-piggledy tables of 
‘our country cousins, where flesh, fowl, fish, and 
all the productions of the earth are mingled to- 
gether in a confusion that perplexes the taste, 
and prevents all discrimination of choice. To 
eat such meals requires the voracity which rus- 
tic labor can alone give, and to digest them de- 
mands such a stomach as nature refuses to man, 
but grants, it is said, to the ostrich. é 
It is always well to begin the dinner as every 
Frenchman does, with soup. This quiets the 
excessive craving of the stomach, but does not 
completely satisfy the hunger ; and by thus sub- 
duing its voracity prevents it from inordinate 
indulgence in food that is less easy of digestion. 
So also is there a good reason why the sweet 





things should-be-eaten.at the close of the din- 
ner. All saecharine food has the effect of 
quickly-satiating, and iftaken at the commence- 
ment of a. meal would satisfy the appetite so 
completely: that it.would be indisposed for the 
other more substantialarticles of diet necessary 
to the proper nutrition of the body. 


MUSIC—AN ECONOMICAL 
INVESTMENT. 
O better investment can be made for the 
benefit of a family than that which is nec- 
to secure to them a good musical educa- 
tion. Money so invested may be made to bring 
larger, better, and surer returns than if put out 
at interest, or invested in stocks, land, or life 
insurance. Simply as a means of recreation 
it will pay liberally, bringing large returns 
not only in happiness and health, but also in 
money, by saving the necessity for other more 
expensive and less beneficial amusements. 

Among the most beneficent of Divine insti- 
tutions is the family, and perhaps the most pre- 
cious of Anglo-Saxon characteristics is that love 
of home in which we excel most other races. 
Whatever can help to make home attractive, 
and to cultivate and strengthen family ties, is 
to be sought after as a great good. Music in 
a family accomplishes this in an eminent de- 
gree. While it serves as an unfailing recrea- 
tion, rendering home attractive, it also tends to 
cheerfulness and good feeling. An hour spent 
daily by father, mother, and children in musical 
recreation will bear precious fruit, as many can 
testify from experience. How many parents 
have had occasion to lament in after-life that 
during the youth of their children they did not 
make the necessary efforts and sacrifices to 
render home attractive, and so lost the benefit 
of cultivated affection and strengthened influ- 
ence, and incurred the great evil of baneful 
amusements found away from home! 

As a means merely of recreation, home at- 
traction, and of moral and esthetic culture in a 
family, a good musical education is a profitable 
investment. It is not a useless luxury, even 
when considered only in this light. We have 
no sympathy with that smart-appearing but 
false utilitarianism which declares that the best 
musical instrument for a young lady to learn 
to play upon is a sewing or washing machine. 
These are good in their places and for their 
purposes; but an organ, a piano-forte, harp, or 
guitar has a higher mission and usefulness, 

But there is another view in which the veri- 
est utilitarian must acknowledge that a musical 
education is commonly a wise investment, even 
for one who can provide for scarcely more than 
the necessities of living. The advantage of 
endowing children with any knowledge or skill 
which will enable them to earn a livelihood is 
appreciated, and education and training are 
largely directed to this end. With great pains 
and expense boys are educated as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and for various learned and useful pro- 
fessions and trades, that they may have as good 
facilities as possible for supporting themselves, 
Girls are prepared as teachers or for other avo- 
cations, and there is earnest complaint that 
more means of support are not available to 
them. Now a knowledge of music sufficient 
to enable one to teach, direct a choir, or to be 
in some other way a means of support, is at- 
tainable by the great majority, and this with 
the expenditure of less time and effort than is 
necessary to qualify one as a good teacher of 
common English branches of education. The 
demand for such services has in times past been 
inadequately supplied, and there can be no doubt 
that this need will continue and increase. Those 
familiar with the matter will testify that the in- 
creasing demand for music-teachers is not fair- 
ly met. It is more difficult to find a good teach- 
er for a given position than to find a satisfactory 
place for a competent teacher. Moreover, this 
is a respectable and remunerative profession, 
which is open to women as well as men. There- 
fore, ..3 a provision for the future, the furnish- 
ing of the opportunity for the attainment of 
such knowledge and skill, even at considerable 
cost, is economical and wise. ‘That man is 
shrewd who, though he do not care for music, 
or value its educational and recreative uses, 
and though he confidently expects to leave his 
children well provided for pecuniarily, yet as- 
siduously cultivates their musical skill, merely 
as a provision for future reverses, just as he 
might provide his boys with a trade or profes- 
sion which he believed they would never have 
occasion to use, 

Let no one who has a family count a musical 
education as an extravagance; it is an econo- 
my, and likely to prove the best investment he 
can make, 





A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


Wi. are very glad to announce that the pub- 
lication of “‘ The Moonstone,” a new serial 
story, by Wirk1e Cox.ins, will begin in an ear- 
ly Number of Harper’s Weekly. By a special 
arrangement with the author himself, the story 
will be printed from his own manuscript, and 
will be regularly issued simultaneously with its 
appearance in England. It will be profusely. 





illustrated with original designs by Parsons, 
JEWETT, and others. 

Wiz Cottrss is now an acknowledged 
master in English fiction. In that great art of 
the story-teller, a skillful construction of plot, 


-and the maintenance of an intense and sustain- 


ed interest from the beginning to the end, he 
has no rival. The ‘“ Woman in White,” which 
the readers of the Weekly will remember, was 
ope of the most extraordinary of English nov- 
els; and the opening of ‘‘The Moonstone” 
which we have read is not less striking than 
that of the “Woman in White.” It has the 
same crisp, clear-cut description; the same 
strange spell of mystery, and introduces an ele- 
ment quite unfamiliar hitherto in the multitude 
of novels—which the reader will discover in 
due season—and which the author will be very 
sure to manage with the utmost skill. 

We strongly urge our readers to begin with 
the beginning of ‘* The Moonstone,” and to fol- 
low it carefully as it proceeds, for no stories, 
from their peculiar construction, better repay 
serial reading than those of Witk1e CoLiins. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Uetter to a Railroad Conductor. 


DEAR SIR,—Where a man’s duties are 
vaguely defined it is often very hard for 
him to ‘‘keep his manners” toward those who 
geem impertinent and intrusive. I have often 
watched you as you made your way through the 
car, and I have been delighted with the urban- 
ity with which you answer some questions, and 
rather surprised by your extreme indifference to 
others, Thus, when the-other evening your at- 
tention was called to a beastly, drunken man 
who occupied one of the seats, and actually ter- 
rified all the ladies by his conduct, you shuffled 
along, and when asked to remove him returned 
no answer, and, slamming the door went out, 
leaving us all at the mercy of his ribaldry or his 
surliness, 

Now, Sir, what is the difficulty? Why is 
it that you tolerate drunken passengers? A 
drunken man is a madman; yet how often has 
every traveler seen you too irresolute to deal 
with him as you would with other, often very 
much smaller, nuisances! I have seen a drunk- 
en man enter the car, reel into a seat, sing the 
most intolerable songs, shout, tell stories, and 
generally brawl, and the conductor pass through 
the car, look at the offender curiously or se- 
verely, and pass out. Perhaps the directors 
had made no provision for the emergency, 
drunkenness being so infrequent. Perhaps the 
conductor was doubtful which might get the 
best of it in a tussle. Perhaps he thought of 
subsequent revenge, or of actions for damages. 
But, whatever his feeling, it was surely very bad 
manners to leave passengers exposed to such a 
pest. 

Let me pray you, dear Mr. Conductor, to vin- 
dicate the reputation of your manners, and to 
expel the next drunken man you find in your 
car. You need not necessarily leave him by 
the way-side. You can stow him in the bag- 
gage-car in such a way that he can neither hurt 
himself nor any thing else. And if you can not 
manage him alone you can summon the brake- 
man; and I haveno fear but that you can eas- 
ily raise a posse among the passengers if nec- 
essary. A brave leader is seldom without fol- 
lowers. By this course you will establish your- 
self in the regard of all decent travelers. You 
will gain. self-respect, and you will be, conse- 
quently,.more respected. 

And why, dear Sir, should you allow passen- 
gers to stand in a car, when you see that it is 
owing to their unwillingness to ask the people 
who have piled shawls and bags upon a seat to 
remove them? I have seen a woman in very 
expansive skirts overspreading a whole bench or 
seat with her impediments accumulated around 
her and calmly reading, while passengers of the 
other-sex could find no place, and the conductor 
sawiit and knew it, Was it not your duty gen- 
tly to state the case to the young woman, or 
old, as the case might be ; to say to her: ‘‘Mad- 
am, will you be good enough to make room?” 
And if she demurred, to add: ‘“‘ Madam, will 
you be so kind as to remove your shawls from 
the seat which you have not paid for?” You, 
Mr. Conductor, are in a sense the host of the 
train. It is for you to provide for the comfort 
of your guests; and to do it not like a police-. 
officer dealing with roughs, but like a gentleman 
in his house. 

I know a conductor upon a road which shall 
be nameless who seemed to unite in himself all 
the excellences of conductors. His address to 
every person was courteous, and whether it were 
a poor old woman who was half-confounded by 
being in a car, or a child, or the President of 
the road, his manner was so friendly that it was 
pleasant to watch its influence. It reassured 
all the forlorn passengers, of whom there are 
always a great many. It was inspiring to those 
who do not often get kindly treatment from the 
persons with whom they deal; and it put every 
body unconsciously into good-humor to see so 
genial a face and to observe such patient atten- 
tion. Then, my dear Mr. Conductor, you should 
have seen him at night! He © «derstood in- 
stinetively, as every gentleman Joes, the feel- 
ings of others. When he entered the car in 





the middle of the night, or at any time when 
the passengers might be supposed to be sleeping, 
he did not slam the door and shout out ‘‘ Tick- 
ets!” so that every body was startled out of 
sleep as if a band of guerrillas had fired upon 
the train and hoarsely summoned it to surrender, 
and was consequently. angry and peevish when 
he discovered that it was only the conductor 
bawling for tickets. This, I say, was not his 
way. He came in quietly, and if a man were 
asleep he touched him upon the shoulder quiet- 
ly, and if he were awake punched his ticket 
and passed on. ‘ 

It was a very small thing, but it was very 
agreeably different from the other conductor 
upon the same route who burst into the car like 
a whirlwind, stormed through and thundered 
out, leaving every body disturbed and indig- 
nant. It was a very small thing indeed. But 
the secret of good-manners is in small things. 
It is in tones, in looks, in movements. A nod, 
a word, a smile, are often enough to show that 
a than is a gentleman and not a boor. Thus 
nothing tests a person more truly than the 
treatment of servants, What are they? What 
but men and women giving honest work for 
honest wages? It is honest service, precisely 
like that of the shoemaker, the tailor, or the 
butcher, or of the stock-broker, the lawyer, and 
the doctor. Is there any thing in the relation 
to release us from the duty of courtesy, of com- 
mon politeness, of good-manners? I confess, 
Mr. Conductor, that I like to see a man, or a 
woman, or a child, who says “‘ Good-morning” 
to the waiter who is spreading the breakfast- 
table, and who does not behave toward the 
various “help” of the house as if they were in- 
visible or did not exist. Nobody cares to have 
any personal relation a wholly pecuniary one ; 
and in the case of such perpetual personal con- 
tact it must be very uncomfortable and ex- 
tremely ridiculous to refrain from courtesy lest 
familiarity should breed contempt. Breed fid- 
dle-sticks! as Aunt Draco would have said. 
The best ordered household I ever saw, Mr. 
Conductor, was that of a housekeeper who had 
the most simple and friendly manners toward 
all her “hands.” I did indeed once know a 
merchant who made it a rule that none of his 
clerks should know him or speak to him in the 
street. He insisted that the connection be- 
tween them was entirely mercenary, and he 
did all that he could to make it so. But could 
there be any greater folly? Would the man 
have been harmed by their personal respect ? 
Would his business have been injured if, 
through regard for him, his clerks had had a 
pride and interest in it ? 

In all these matters, dear Mr. Conductor, it 
is the little things that make up the great thing. 
It is the gracious word and act that make up 
the whole character of courtesy. .A peg in 
your shoe is a very small thing, but in walking 
how large a thing it becomes! The harsh, 
rough manner which I have retharked—not, of 
course, in you, my dear friend, but in some of 
your fraternity—is adopted, I am told, toward 
the understrappers, and it is hard to change it 
when the occasion and the persons are differ- 
ent. I could hardly believe my ears when I 
heard one whom I had much respected hurling 
a volley of oaths at some understrapper for 
some trivial offense; and when I suggested 
that there seemed to be a very remarkable dis- 
parity between the wrath and the occasion, I 
was told that it was necessary to make the fel- 
lows know their places, and they could never 
be taught except by a tornado of scolding when 
any thing went wrong. 

This is a very common rule of action, and a 
mighty poor one it is. I remember that a 
friend of mine who had traveled beyond me 
and beyond railroads, Mr. Conductor, for he 
had been in Egypt before the rails were laid, 
told me that his dragoman used always to ac- 
company his orders to his subordinates with a 
cut of the rhinoceros-whip ; and the dragoman 
explained to my friend in a smile, as in a mar- 
ginal note, that it would not be supposed he 
meant what he said if he did not emphasize his 
word with a blow. Well, even if it were true in 
Egypt, it is not so here; and I have no doubt 
that if you inquired, even there, you would 
find that it was the rhinoceros-whip which had 
made the necessity for the rhinoceros-whip. A 
man may be perfectly firm, he may insist that 
men shall do their duty, even to the point of 
confronting, not the whip in your hand, but 
the pistol, and yet his firmness may be per- 
fectly unrufiled and quiet. Noise is not force ; 
and when those who are set to obey you have 
learned that you will be obeyed, you need not 
emphasize every word with the rhinoceros- 
whip. 

So you see, dear Mr. Conductor, that you do 
not every day run the gauntlet of hundreds of 
eyes without a pretty strict scrutiny and reflec- 
tion; and naturally you are not brought into 
contact with so many persons of every age and 
character without great opportunity of helping 
or incommoding them. Please to remember 
how much pleasanter cheerful good-nature 1s 
than surliness. We are no longer children, 
dear Sir, the large majority of us who travel 
under your charge, and we are not imposed 
upon by being scurvily treated. It does not 
dispose us to pull out our tickets any more 
nimbly, and you do not get through the car any 
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more rapidly for shouting out ‘‘ Brisk! brisk!” 
Dear Mr. Conductor, why is it that if you say 
to people, “ Hi, hi! hurry up!” they. don’t and 
won't hurry up? The instinctive response of 
fallen human nature is, ‘“Oh, are you ina hur- 

?” Ihave seen it lumentably often in your 
official beat. Ihave seen a deliberation in tak- 
ing out tickets that was appalling. Ihaveseen 
men descend, as it were, into every pocket, and 
emerge from every one with an air of surprise 
at not finding something, until at length, after 
you had plainly evinced your opinion of the 
proceeding, I have seen the ticket produced 
from a pocket into which I am ready to be 
sworn I had once already seen the hand de- 
scend, 

I do not excuse the passenger who is so ill- 
behaved. No, Sir; far from it. But I feel 
very sure that the ticket would have been found 
at the first trial if the look, the tone, the air of 
the demand had been really courteous. You 
know how it was with the wind, and sun, and 
the traveler before railroads. And it is my 
firm opinion that the sun has not even yet lost 
his power. 

Your friend in the corner seat, 
An Oxtp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
UR modistes are busy with evening toilettes 
for opera, balls, and full-dress dinner parties. 
Corsages of evening dresses are merely corselet 
ceintures, or girdles of silk, over lace or tulle che- 
misettes. When an over-skirt of silk is worn the 
girdle and skirt are cut in the Gabrielle style, 
without shoulder-straps. When separated from 
the skirt the corsage extends over the shoulders, 
and is exceedingly low and square in front and 
back. Puffs of tulle fill out the squares to a 
proper height. Belts and sashes have entirely 
done away with pointed waists. Some dresses 
just imported, instead of being laced, axe button- 
ed behind with large flat button-niolds-eovered 
with the material of the dress. 

Sleeves are either very short and puffed, or 
long lapels hanging under the arm, not behind 
it, with merely a rosette or flower over the shoul- 
der. 

Skirts of all kinds of material are gored with 
long trains. The front and sides are flat and 
close-fitting. A handsome train of medium 
length is formed by sloping the skirt gradually 
until the back widths are a yard longer than the 
front. An imported bridal dress measures three 
yards from the belt to the edge of the train, and 
the back widths of a white Antwerp silk are four 
yards long. ‘Trained skirts are not pointed, but 
rounded gradually, or cut off square. Double 
skirts are made of two materials, the under one of 
tich silk with an over-skirt or tunic of lace loop- 
ed at the sides, the front forming an apron, or a 
gauze or tulle trained skirt with long peplum or 
tunic of silk. The under-skirt is not trimmed. 

Marie Antoinette fichus of real lace and of 
tulle are worn over colored silks, and are very 
becoming to slender figures. They are crossed 
in front, with long flowing ends at the back. 

Sashes are worn either at the back or side, and 
are short or long according to fancy, but are al- 
ways broad, cut on the bias, and heavily trimmed 
at the ends. When made of the material of the 
dress they are lined with white satin, and bor- 
dered with lace or piped with thick cords. Knot- 
ted fringe is sewn on the bias ends, or they are 
caught together with a chenille tassel. Waist- 
bands with ornamental rings for sashes are very 
much worn. The rings are now made of wood- 
en molds covered with velvet or satin. 


GAZE DE CHAMBERY, TULLE, ETC. 

First among thin material is the beautiful gaze 
de Chambery. This gossamer tissue is brocaded 
with gilt and silver threads in bouquets and in 
robes. Thick satin stripes alternate with deli- 
cate gauze in a most effective way. Plain white 
Chambery, at two dollars a yard, is trimmed with 
puffing and plaited ruffles or with tinsel ribbons. 
Tunics and over-dresses of colored silk are worn 
over trained Chambery skirts. Sleeves and high 
bodice of gauze puffed, with silk ruches or small 
flowers between the puffs. Over-dress low, and 
rounded at the top, the skirt slashed at the side 
with long sashes between. A brocaded robe of 
white gauze overworked with blue is sold unmade 
for fifty dollars. Another pattern embroidered 
with gold thread is marked $150. A pretty style 
is an over-dress or fourreau of white Chambery 
striped with cerise or violet satin, with a trained 
skirt of glacé silk the color of the satin stripe. 

Lyons tulle is spangled with colors or gilt and 
beaded with crystal, the pattern costing fifty dol- 
lars. No material is so universally becoming. 
It softens the complexion of both blonde and bru- 
nette. It is prettily embroidered with gay col- 
ors and with straw. 


TROUSSEAUX. 


Trousseaux of point appliqué and pointd’aiguille 
are imported at from twelve hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars. They only, however, form 2, small 
part of the bridal toilette. They consist usually of 
a lace shawl, veil, wide flounce for wedding dress, 
narrower lace for garniture, mouchoir, and fan 
cover allin the same pattern. The fan is mount- 
ed with white silk and mother-of-pearl. 

White satin, the traditional bridal dress, is at 
length rivaled by the magnificent Antwerp silk, 
heavily corded, a yard and a half wide, and sold 
at twenty-five dollars a yard. This silk is hand- 
some enough to dispense with all trimming. The 
lustrous poult-de-soie antique, and a silk with thick 
satin cords, sold at twelve dollars, are also sold for 
wedding dresses, 

... Larletane, grenadine, and tulle are selected for 
“*emaids. Several skirts of tulle and tarletane 











alternately, often five or seven, produce a beau- 
tiful effect, each: differently trimmed with puffs, 
ches, lace, and satin folds. Moss fringe and 
tinsel passementerie are suitable trimming. Flow- 
ers are, however, prettier for bridemaids. ‘They 
are arranged round the bertha and as a girdle. 


VELVET, SATIN, AND BROCADE. 
Colored Lyons velvet is eighteen dollars a yard. 
‘Ten yards makes a trained gored dress. Satins 
vary from. seven to twelve dollars. Sv 
purple with tunics of Chantilly lace Mexican 
blue with point lace tunic are very handsome. 
Chiné silks:at five dollars, with bouquets of flow- 
ers artistically grouped on white grounds and the 
brocades we have spoken of before; glacé silks. 
in new shades, gros grain in plain colors at six 
dollars a yard, and the s chameleons com- 
plete the list of thick materials for evening dresses. 


COIFFURES. 

Wreaths of small flowers, with but little foliage, 
are worn for head-dresses. . Coronets are arranged 
entirely without leaves. Trailing vines fall on 
the shoulders, or are twined around the chignon. 
Hawthorn wreaths, verbenas, clematis, and mar- 
guerites, with gilt stamens, and glittering with 
crystal dew-drops, are favorite coiffures. Chrys- 
anthemums and china asters of velvet and crape 
form pretty bandeaux between rows of puffs, or 
above the short curls on the forehead. White 
lilac and orange blossoms are mingled together 
for bridal garnitures. Cape jessamine and apple 
blossoms of wax are mingled in the same tiara. 
A set for a bride consists of wreath for the hair, 
shoulder knots, bouquet for corsage, and vines 
for bertha and girdle. Necklace and wristlets 
are added for very youthful brides. 


OPERA CLOAKS AND HATS, 

A new style of opera cloak, or rather scarf, is 
straight, with a fold pointed in the back, forming 
a hood like the Arab cloaks. It crosses in front, 
one end being thrown over the shoulder in the 
Spanish fashion. A white velvet cloth made in 
this way is braided with gold and scarlet. Fringe 
of gilt and scarlet surrounds the edge. 

A gored circular cloak of scarlet cashmere is 
trimmed up the gores with an appliqué of white 
plush leaves, edged with gilt, with wide white 
chenille fringe with gilt drops. Another is a 
long paletot of white velours, braided with black 
and gilt in large medallions. A flounce of black 
lace, braided with gilt, is sewn on the edge over 
long white chenille fringe. Lining of white silk 
plush. The chenille fringe under lace presents a 
peculiarly soft appearance, and is a favorite de- 
sign with one of our most tasteful modistes. 

An Opera Fanchon of white illusion studded 
with seed pearls is puffed over white satin. Sprays 
of mother-of-pearl, representing tiny lilies of the 
valley, separatethe puffs. Marabout fringe tipped 
with pearl falls over the chignon. Full-blown 
rose with gilt stamens above the forehead. An- 
other of tulle foundation is in the Marie Stuart 
shape, entirely covered with white feather dai- 
sies. A fine fillagree chain serves to hold the dai- 
sies. securely. Y 

Opera hoods, knitted in a loose stitch of split 
zephyr, are overshot with silk floss and crystal 
beads. Cashmere baschliks and ermine hoods 
are becoming and comfortable for extra carriage 
wrappings. 


DINNER AND BALL DRESSES. 

A dinner dress, imported ready-made and just 
out of the Custom-house, is of parrot-green satin. 
Round waist, low and pointed at the neck, and 
buttoned with satin buttons. Puffs of illusion 
and thread insertion fill out the corsage to a prop- 
er height. Thick pipings of white satin extend 
from the shoulders to the belt. Short puffed 
sleeves laid in pleats edged with thread lace. 
Gored skirt, the back width measuring three 
yards from belt to end of train. A broad lapel 
is simulated on the train by pipings and lace, 
ending with a large bow of satin bordered with 
lace, and lined with white satin. A wide flounce 
of thread lace, headed by satin cords, extends 
around the dress, gradually widening toward the 
back. Below this flounce is a ten-inch puff of 
satin, caught up at intervals in pleats by diagonal 
rows of piping. The price is $300. 

A ball dress is of white satin. Long trained 
skirt with three broad rouleaux of gros grain 
above the hem. Over-skirt of white gaze de 
Chambery. This is long and bordered by tinsel 
ribbon three inches wide. The skirt is looped 
up at each side with tinsel cords and tassels. 
Low satin bodice, above which rises a puffed 
chemisette of Chambery. Short sleeves. 

Another of Lyons tulle is too elaborate to be 
minutely described. There were seven skirts, 
each differently trimmed with blond lace, plait- 
ed ruffles, and pipings. 

A long peplum of lavender silk worn with these 
skirts was pointed in front and back with two 
deep sashes on either side. 

A Bismarck gros grain, suitable for a full 
dress dimer, is adorned on the skirt with pansies 
of every shade embroidered on the goods and 
transferred on the skirt in groups on the front 


width. Low corsage with bertha covered with 


pansies. 

A capucine, or nasturtium-colored, satin has 
a plain train with tunic of Chantilly lace. An- 
other of the same shade, an imported dress, has 
a high corsage with Marie Antoinette fichu, piped 
with’ satin and edged with white blond lace. 
Coat-sleeve trimmed ‘on the outside seam with 
crosscut bands of gros grain, caught at short in- 
tervals with five bows of the material bordered 
with lace. An apron is simulated on the front 
width with bias puffs trimmed in the same man- 
me, and finished with a bow and fringed ends. 

is dress is imported, ready-made, at three 
miniGé.- 

_A more simple toilette is of rose-colored glacé 
silk, with an upper skirt of illusion of the same 
color. ‘The trained silk skirt is untrimmed. 





The illusion skirt is bordered with a pinked ruche 
of the glacé silk and several rows of narrow pip- 
ing. Puffs of illusion separated by narrow ruches 
form a bertha on the glacé corsage, A fourreau 
dress of white India muslin, trimmed with puffs 
and wide Valenciennes lace, is worn over a slip 
of blue glacé silk. 
VARIETIES. 

Purple, it is predicted, is to be the leading 
color, now that Bismarck is on the wane. A 
carriage dress and paletot of English velvet, with 
silk finish, is of deep church purple, with a shaded 

. ‘Trained skirt, scalloped and edged with a 
thick silk cord. The front width is plain, and 
overlapped by-the scalloped train. Ring molds 
covered with velvet hold sashes on each side of 
the back of the skirt, in which are concealed loops 
for buttoning up the train. Mantilla paletot 
trimmed with chenille fringe. Price, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Another purple suit is of corded silk, with skirt 
and paletot in the style just described. The trim- 
ming is of black appliqué lace and fringe. Ma- 
terial for the waist is furnished. Price, ninety- 
five dollars. 

Still another purple novelty is a velvet sacque 
cloak, the price of which is a hundred and sixty 
dollars. The velvet is shaded with pin-head spots. 
Trimming of satin rouleaux and flounce of black 
thread lace. Greek sleeves lined with white satin 
quilted in diamonds, ‘Tight sleeves to be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

A morning dress of gray cashmere is trimmed 
with a band of ruby velvet vandyked at the edges, 
laid over the shoulders, and extending half-way 
down the skirt both back and front. Stripe of 
velvet on the outside seam of the coat-sleeve and 


shrink, and is a serviceable garment for cold 
weather. 





PERSONAL. 


Hatxxor's last few days and hours are described by 
a correspondent of the Tribune, who says that the 
poet left this city on the 14th of October, in a poor 
state of health, and with a presentiment that he 
should never return. 


Leal.’ As I di 
when I concluded he said, wringing my hand, ‘ There 


Ried to Devan and said, ‘I must come down and 
hear him, and if he is not too much lionized, perhaps 
I can capture him, and we three, with TuckERMAN, 
will have a quiet and cozy dinner together.’ On Sun- 
day morning Mr. Hatixck walked out for the last 
oe his object being to consult his physician, Dr. 


lained of feeling very unwell, and durin, — 
e received several visits from his physician. e re- 
tired earlier than usual on Tuesday, sa: to his sis- 


iring without a moan or 
astruggle. And so sigan 
‘‘“He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace.’” 

—One of the most elegant of the private parties giv- 
en to General Suzxrpan during his last visit to this 
city was that of Senator Tuomas Muzrpuy, in East 
Thirty-ninth Street, which took place on the 25th ult. 
Among the guests were most of the prominent legal, 
pec political, and financial celebrities of the me- 


—Miss Camr1a Wess, a clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, was seen by Baron Von 
Haveg, of the Belgian legation, who wanted to have 
her for a wife, proposed, and married. They are on 
the point of going to Europe on the “trial trip.” 

—It was a very neat and proper thing for Mr. Roz- 
EET Bonner to give Henry Warp Brroner $5000, in 
addition to the $25,000 previously paid, simply be- 
cause the story was spun out a little longer than was 
at first intended. 

—The three most beautiful women now extant in 
Paris are said to be the ladies Dupiry and Granvitiz 
and the Duchesse de Mouchy. When they appear the 
Parisians are agape with wonder and admiration. 

—They do say that the Crown Prince of Prussia gets 
his wife (Vioror1a’s daughter) to write his speeches 
for him. She is good and bright, and must be a great 
comfort to the young man. 

—General Grant has shown his usual sagacity in 
selecting for command of the new School of Artillery 
at Fortress Monroe General Wit11aM F. Barry. It 
was General B. who organized the artillery arm of 
the Army of the Potomac, and commanded the artil- 
lery in SHezman’s ‘March to the Sea.” In this un- 
precedented campaign General Barry had sixteen- 
field-batteries, comprising sixty-eight guns. .As an 
artillerist he is without a superior. 

—Mr. Drioxens uses no scenery at his readings, but 
arranges his lights in a peculiar way, and carries his 
own gas-fixtures with him. He has his own plan of 
lighting the platform on which he reads, and in En- 
gland a gas-fitter usually traveled in his suite to fix 
the things. We discharge a pleasant duty in mention- 
ing the above facts. 

—It is stated as a fact that during our troubles Mr. 
Szwaxrp wrote over to Garant offering him a ma- 
jor-generalship in our army, but Mr. G. declined on 
the ground that the war was merely to restore the 
Union, and not to abolish Slavery. It really looks as 
though the Italian patriot was in a bad predicament— 
his army scattered, he in quod, and Louis Napo.tedn 
and Vioror EManvEL matters to suit them- 
selves, , 

—Massachusetts folk are doing special honor to the 
memory of the late Governor ANprew. Wuutrpte, the 
cleverest New England essayist, is preparing his bi- 
ography, while the people of trade and manufacture 
are raising $100,000 to be presented to his family. One 
of the Governor's confidential friends states that he 
did not desire the nomination of Vice-President with 





General Grant, but aspired to the Attorney-General 
ship under the next Administration. It is also assert. 
ed that General Grant placed more confidence in Gov. 
ernor AnpREw than in any other statesman of the day. 
Last winter he invited him and family to spend some 
weeks with him in Washington. 

—A new five-act play, called “Light at Last, or the 
Shadow on the Casement,” written by Colonel Firx 
GERALD, will be produced at the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, on the 30th of December. The pied 
appeals to Woman, and will command her earn 
sympathy. Mrs. Joun Drew, who will play the pric. 
cipal part, praises the play highly. Colonel Frrz 
GERALD has just finished an historical play in three 
acts. 

—Tueopore TixTOon, the Raphael-faced young editor 
of the Independent, who looks a poet if ever a man did, 
has collected his fugitive poems in a volume under 
the title of the ‘Sexton's Tale,” etc., which is gracefui 
and interesting in spite of its lugubrious title. Mr. 
TixTon is one of the youngest editors of New York, 
and is a charming conversationalist. 

—Ex-Governor Marreson, of Illinois, deported him- 
self very paternally and properly on the 7th ult., at 
the marriage of his two daughters; that is to say, he 
gave each an annuity of $5000 per annum. Once in a 
while the Governor comes down to New York, and in- 
dulges in what Wall Street folk call “just a little fly- 
er" at stocks. = 

—Mrs. Jenny Van Zanpt, one of the cleverest of our 
American operatic artistes, is the daughter of Burrz, 
the old gentleman so famous for diablerie. 

—When Louis Napotgon and Eveenie have their 
little verbal disagreements they speak in English, 
our language having greater strength of expression. 
The Empress is now preparing a series of brilliant 
private theatricals for Christmas time. Doubtless she 
would like to act, but how could one 

> t an Empress of her age 
To speak in public on the stage?” 

—Watter Wuirmay, the writer of mysterious poet- 
ry, Says he never had more than four dollars at any 
one time since he was born. As a financial statement 
this could hardly be called satisfactory, were it not for 
the fact that his liabilities have always been limited. 
Mr. W. is new going on quite comfortably as a clerk 
in the U.S. Attorney-General’s Office, Washington, for 
which he receives ample compensation. 

—Mr. Duerez, an opulent young gentleman of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, has purchased Kavisacu’s great 
cartoon of the ‘‘ Reformation,” which won the gold 
medal for historical painting at the Paris Exposition. 
The picture is 23 by 25 feet in size, and contains groups 
of the principal personages who contributed directly 
or indirectly to the great work of Luruer. The paint- 
ing is to be exhibited in New York, and will doubtless 
create a great sensation, as it has done in European 
art-circles. 

—Lord Ampertry (Earl Russetu’s son) and Lady 
AmsBeER ey (Earl Stan.ey’s daughter), whenever they 
go among us, visit first the public schools, hospitals, 
prisons, and public institutions. They are peering 
into every thing that will enlighten them as to our 
way of doing things. When he gets home and begius 
to speak in Parliament the British subject will be fa- 
vored with Lord A.’s notions of us, 

—What a charming person must be Mrs. Van Dyxr, 
of Trenton, who went about among her friends and 
callected $2000 for an impecunious poetess, Mrs. Ha- 
WwakTH; and what a good man Mrs. Van Dyxe’s hus- 
band, the Judge, who is going to build the Hawarru 
a cottage at Long Branch! 

—The physicians of the Rev. Arnrrt Barnes have 
convinced him that it is no longer prudent for him to 
continue pastoral charge over the congregation to 
whom he has preached for forty years; so he with- 
draws. His ‘‘Notes” on the New Testament sell as 
well as ever, and a new and very handsome edition, 
like the English, is in process of stereotyping by Har- 
PEE & BRrotueERrs. 

—Senora Da AnGELa Atvarano, Spanish, has had a 
wonderful breathing-spell, having done this planet the 
honor of appearing upon it one hundred and two years 
ago. Not long since she counted up three hundred 
and forty children, grands, great grands, great great 
grands, and one g. g. g. g.—which is about as numer- 
ous a party as we have known to emanate from any 
one Spanish lady. | 

—‘‘Little Parr,” as we middle-age people used to 
call her, continues to be all the rage in Paris. A gen- 
tleman, who writes entertaining letters from that city 
to a Cincinnati paper, says that “her reappearance 
was a most brilliant one, and she was welcomed most 
enthusiastically, appearing first in the favorite réle of 
Amina: and it was noticed, by-the-way, that she wore 
a magnificent pair of diamond ear-rings, present from 
the Sultan. And the old Turk was quite right to make 
such a graceful acknowledgment; for even the Light 
of his Harem, and be she a Nourmahal, can not war? 
ble to him such delicious music as our fascinating 
Italo-American prima donna! We have had more 
perfect artists—Maursran and Grist in their palmy 
days—but never a voice more pure and sympathetic 
than that of Parti, never a cantatrice who, from a com- 
bination of personal beauty, arch and winning man. 
ners, and conscientious artistic culture, was more fas- 
cinating on the stage than she. Her toilettes are sim- 
ply perfect.” i] | 

—Lord Aprtserr Crcrt, one of the F.F.'s of En- 
gland, is not only a very religious person, but has 
taken to preaching, and attracts large congregations 
at the Assembly Rooms, Stamford. He usually con- 
ducts the service without assistance. 

—General Suzrinan still hovers about New York, 
enjoying himself hugely. He is much dined, thea- 
tred, Central Parked, etc., and understands pretty well 
what it is to be a popular hero. | 

—Lord Dezrsy’s “Iliad,” having had great sale in 
England, is about to be published in cheap form. It 
is not generally known that the profit arising from 
the copyright is made over by his lordship to Well- 
ington College, and that a Derby Prize for the best, 
noblest, most open, just, manly, and most beloved 
boy—if there be any such (selected by his fellows)— 
receives the prize of £50 each year. | 

—Antonio Barri, the well-known musician, has 
turned publisher as well, and is issuing an album of 
his compositions in ten numbers, containing thirty 
pieces of music, each of which is dedicated to one of 
his pupils. The collection makes a beautiful vol- 
ume, which will doubtless be appreciated by the Sig- 
nor's friends and admirers, as well as by the musical 
public at large. | 

—Mrs. Sporrorn’s sister, Mary Presocort, is said 
to have fine literary talent.—_Jzan IneeLow's poems 
have sold largely in this country—50,000 copies. —En- 
glish theatrical manager has offered Mrs. Mowarr 
Rrroute $30,000 for a certain number of theatrical 
performances.—The Countess or GAINSBOROUGH, one 
of Queen Vioror1a’s bridemaids, died recently in En- 
gland. She long ago became a Romanist. At the fu- 
neral Archbishop Mannrvé, also a convert, preached 
the sermon.—It is announced that Queen Vioror1a 
will next season emerge from her comparative seclu- 
sion.—The French Empress has purchased several] 
acres of land for the purpose of establishing a model. 
farm. . 
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VISITING, MORNING, AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—[Sex First Pace.] 
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EVENING DRESSES.—[See First Pace.] 
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EmBromperY PATTERN For Work-BaskeEt, 


Description of Symbols: fl Scarlet, & Crimson, m B! O White, @ Light 
Green, [) Dark Green, {3 Blue, [ 1st (lightest), pa #3 8d Brown. 








CRAVAT. 





Lapy’s Crocuer UnNpER-SKIRT. 





TRIMMING FOR CRAVAT. 





Onrentat EmpromEerED Hoop,—Front. WorstTeD AnD BEAD TASSEL. OnteENTAL ExBROIDERED Hoop,—Back. 
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Cravat. E 
See illustration, page 10%. 

Tas cravat is made of lilac ribbon, an inch wide, 
run through fifteen leaves embroidered in button-hole 
and lace stitch on muslin. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows these leaves of the original size. To 
make them, draw the pattern on muslin, work the out- 
line in button-hole stitch over a piece of card-board, 
then cut out the inside and make seven rows of lace 
stitch within the edge, working the first row in the 
button-hole stitch, and so on, still over the card-board. 


Crochet Under-Skirt. 
See illustration, page 101, 

Mareriats: 11b. 9 0z. scarlet 12 fold zephyr ; 1 strong 
crochet needle. 

This under-skirt is crocheted of scarlet 12 fold zeph- 
yr, in Victoria stitch, and is finished on the bottom 
with a bias strip, scalloped on the edge, in the same 
stitch. It is three quarters of a yard long az‘ thres 
yards wide. 


Worsted and Bead Tassel. 
See illustration, page 101. 

Tuts tassel is easily made, and serves to trim covers, 
cushions, pillows, etc. The original is made of six 
pendants of worsted, each encircled at regular intervals 
with beads, and finished at the end with bead loops. 
These pendants are six inches long, and consist of 
twenty strands each, They are wound at either end 
with silk, and are sewed fast at the top to a crochet 
button, ded from a worsted loop. 


Oriental Embroidered Hood. 
See illustration, page 101. 

Turis hood is of white cashmere, with a cape, fas- 
tened behind with a knot of silk cord, with tasseled 
énds, and is tied under the chin with cords and tassels. 
The hood is lined with white silk, with a thin layer of 
wadding between. Both hood and cape are embroid- 
ered with colored crochet silk, in satin stitch, and 
edged with black Jace an inch in width. 








CLOTHES-STICKS ; 
OB, 
GRANDPA GRUMP’S RECIPES FOR AMERICAN 
LADIES, 


Showing how to grow Old and Ugly at Twenty-fiver 
and how to make themselves as Miserable aspossibie. 


PREFACE. 


EAR LADIES,—The theory of books on 
beauty, hygiene, and morals has always 
been that you were anxious to be happy, hand- 
some, and long-lived; but much watching of 
your peculiarities has convinced me that this 
theory is incorrect (though nobody has had the 
courage to say so), and I am confident that these 
recipes will meet a great want in your lives and 
literature. As far as possible I have reduced 
them to a system, beginning where we must all 
begin, with the children; and as all systems 
must have a name, [venture to propose that of 
‘*The Chinese method ;” for if you will remem- 
ber what you have read of the solicitude with 
which these ingenious barbarians squeeze the 
feet of their female children, and the results, and 
compare both with the recipes, you can not but 
agree with me that the title is happy, though 
the matter, of course, will rest subject to your 
approval. 

For the rest, I beg that it shall be understood 
that in all this I nowhere express my own opin- 
ions, but am simply taking human nature as I 
find it. And I remain, 

Your faithful friend and admirer, 
; Granppa GRuMP. 


HowTo MAKE YOUR CHILD FLABBY AND SICKLY. 
Rule First. 


Always remember ‘that by some strange mis- 
take of the Creator your girls have as many mus- 
cles as your boys. ‘These muscles grow with ex- 
ercise, and the child’s young blood will constant- 
ly urge her to use them in shouting, running, 
leaping, and capering. This is a provision of 
nature. Remember that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get around a provision of nature; and, 
unless you commence early, that your child may 
develop into an active and healthy young lady. 
Always say hush! when she shouts or sings. If 
she leaps, or ask her, ‘‘Is that like a lady- 
like little girl?” If she runs, remind her that 
she has torn her frock, and punish her in propor- 
tion to the bigness of the tear. Much be 
done also in this line by dressing her in silks, 
fine muslins, ribbons, laces, crimps, and kid- 
boots, and impressing on her the importance of 
these decorations. The child’s natural vanity 
is thus-enlisted.on your side, and she becomes a 
law unto herself, so that I have seen a miss of 
six years for whom already a skip, hop, and 
jump was clearly impossible, and who walked 
along Broadway with the mincing propriety of a 
belle of eighteen. 





Rule Second. 
You have now two great 


sun constantly builds up that fire that we call 
vital heat, and the air feeds it; and both are as 
to us as to our plants. ‘To avoid 
meee peeiaaeh of sates ia. inet SE Se 
light and air requires some ingenuity, our 
modern civilization accomplishes it. ‘ineaue 
to have curtains at all your windows, and to keep 
your blinds closed and curtains drawn. See th: 
our daughter avoids the sun, and wears a 
ve no ventilators in your houses, and your 


doors and windows fitted perfectly tight. But |- 


above all things, place your child at school at the 
earliest possible age. During five or six of 
best hours in the day you can thus make sure 


and closely packed. The blood 
at every breath comes up to the lungs for oxy- 
gen; but if there are thirty girls in a room that 
holds just air enough for twenty, and no place 
to let air out, or fresh air in, you see that 
the blood will carry back to the vital organs, in- 
stead of oxygen, noxious gases and the waste 
matter thrown off from each girl’s system. It is 
abeantiful device! A most Laser method for 
slow poisoning and interchange of diseases ! 
I take for granted that you will not fail to ap- 
sara it, and I now address myself to the young 
ies that it will develop. 
How To Foster THE SEEDS ALREADY Sown. 


Rule First. 
Stagnate! “ 
Rule Second. 
Stagnate!! 
Rule Third. 
Stagnate!!! 


What do I mean? This, my dear young la- 
dies: Every organ of your body is governed by 
the same rule as water. To be healthy it must 
have motion. When unstirred it stagnates and 
festers. This is why Sy are continually told by 
those stupid people who persist that you ought 
to be healthy, and that you wish to be healthy, 
to exercise till you find yourself in a gentle glow. 
Their ‘‘ gentle glow” means that your body has 
received a new impulse and motion of heat; 
and in fact, it is by such impulses that the body 
is kept in good working order. But we want 
that stillness of bearing and freedom from emo- 
tion that is called lady-like, and how is one to 
attain such a demeanor, I should like to know, 
with a great bounceable body in ‘‘ good work- 
ing order?” Faugh! We are going to com- 
press you, after the Chinese method, down to a 
clothes-stick. And now I come back to my rules 
of stagaation. 


Rvuies FoR Maxine oF CLoTHES-STICKS. 


Rise late. By the time that you have had 
our fourth nap after daylight you will feel that 
ife isa muddle. You are then in a fine humor 

for getting up. Dawdle. If you like to be cross 
you may sulk; but you are not to be angry for 
fear of rousing yourself. Drink a cup of coffee 
or a glass of wine, but push away your break- 
fast; for, in consideration of our objects, you 
should harry and worry your stomach as you 
would your bitterest enemy. Never let it know 
what to expect, or give it stated periods of rest. 
Decline your meals, and nibble cakes, caramels, 
sweet-meats, and pastries; here a little, and there 
a little. This constant teasing and provoking 
will result in dyspepsia, bad teeth, and bad 
breath, and bring us well on toward our objects. 

Avoid all exercise beyond a slow walk. Don’t 
climb, for it will cut your shoes. Never be brisk, 
or you will get flushed. Never bake or sweep, 
for that is vulgar, and will spoil your hands. 
Never walk on country roads, for you will soil 
your skirts, and besides, all these things have 
brutal tendencies toward health! 

Better than all these precautions, however, is 
the habit of tight lacing. By all means pull the 
string tighter every day. It will be oa. even, 
if you will sleep in your corsets; you will lose 
less time, and accomplish a great many delight- 
ful results. By perseverance you will shut up 
the air-cells in the lower part of your lungs, and 
you may entertain reasonable hopes of a con- 
sumption in good season. By constant squeez- 
ing you may also contract your stomach. You 
will thus be forced to eat very much less. The 
manufacture of blood will be correspondingly 
diminished ; and in this way, while eating duly 
three meals a day, you can reduce your system 
to a half-starved condition. ‘The squeezing, be- 
sides, will push other important organs out of 
their places. These diseased organs will act on 
others, and the disorder will go on increasing, 
something as circles widen in the water when 
you throw in a stone. You are not to expect 
all these effects at once, however. Curb your 
impatience. At this stage you are only tending 
the seeds of our harvest. For the present, you 
must be content to be languid, perhaps a little 
pale, and possibly to want appetite, or have 
short breath, at the most. 


Rutes For Menta PREssuRE. 

Clothes-sticks, you know, have no heads. If 
you will be a perfect and complete clothes-stick, 
you must dispense with all of yours but the shell. 
Consider your brain as an old lumber-room. 
Lay away the few declensions, boundaries, rules, 
and problems that you have learned, in the 
dust, and forget them. If you hear your father 
or brothers talking with men of intelligence, 
don’t listen to them, but commence to chit-chat 
with somebody about crochet or a dress-trim- 





ming. Read nothing but sensation novels. Be 
careful to learn nothing of life outside of your 


‘set. Avoid women who have had any experi- 


ence of life as stupid and dull. You can come 
near, in this way, to a perfect vacuum in your 
mental arrangements, and will be at liberty to 
concentrate your ambition and energy on fash- 

and husband-hunting; and having no- 
thing to do but to get new dresses and wait for a 
husband, you have reached our ideal. You are 
now good clothes-sticks, and we are at liberty to 
touch on the important subject of—Matrimony. 

Rule First. 

You will have observed that the people who 
make you happy are the good people; therefore, 
if a. good man admires you him as prosy. 

Rule Second. 

To scare away men of sense laugh continual- 

ly, and ask how they can beso sarcastic ? 
Rule Third. 

You know that a man who gets drunk is like- 

ly to beat his wife, and sure to disgrace his chil- 

; and that a licentious man betrays wo- 
men, and will betray his wife. Therefore, if a 
fast man offers you his admiration, regard him 
with a certain favor due to your notion that 
there is something manly and ing in betray- 
ing women, and in staggering about too drunk 
to talk distinctly. 

Rule Fourth. 

As your husband will be your master, and can 
make you the most happy or the most miserable 
of women, be careful to know beforehand as lit- 
tle as possible about his habits and temper. 

If you follow faithfully these directions you 
have reason to hope that you will get a bad hus- 
band, in which case you will have no further 
need of me, as he can make you sufficiently 
miserable. But if’ by chance you prove unsuc- 
cessful, here are the following recipes for making 
a bad husband out of a good one. 


REcires FoR DisENCHANTMENT. 
First. i 
Lay aside for company wear your smiles and 
the pretty coquetries with which you beguiled 
him. Meet him tired and complaining, or 
dawdling and frouzy. Wear your hair badly. 
Lounge ungracefully. Discard courtesies and 
elegances of manner. Photograph yourself over 
and again in his unwilling memory in your worst 


looks, and most disagreeable phases, This will’ 


correct certain hazy theories of his about your 
superiority to the rest of womankind, and will 
bring you down to a level where he can look at 
re critically ; and this will commence to cool 

is affection, for no one of us is good and great 
enough to bear scrutiny without a little mist of 
affection about us. 

Next. 

Men are coarse creatuzes at the best. They 
have no fine intuitions. He will not suspect at 
first that you are a clothes-stick. He will think 
that you are a woman, and that you are fond of 
him. In that case snub him. Meet his ill-im- 
agined demonstrations with assurances that he is 
silly, and that now he has ruffled your crimps 
and curls, ; 

This will do away with his day-dreams about 
a pleasant-faced little woman, who should al- 
ways meet him with a kiss. 

Thirdly. 

As soon as possible give him a taste of your 
temper. Sulk or storm, whichever is your forte. 
In spite of himself his remembrances of you will 
grow gradually to be shrewish and snarling. 

Fourthly. 

Be as unreasonable as possible. Insist that 
his cares are nothing to yours. When he is 
tired declare that he is cross or stupid; and re- 
mind him continually that he once was agreeable. 
This will teach him to think with dread of com- 
ing home. 

Fifthly. 

Never lose a chance to twit him. If he mis- 
takes or errs in judgment, or fails in any under- 
taking, never let him hear the last of it. This 
will teach him to tell you nothing, and to keep 
his business to himself. 


Sizxthly. 

Neglect him. Take no heed of his buttons. 
If he hates shad have it every day in the season. 
Ifthe likes a bright fire don’t have it. This is to 
irritate him with the conviction that, though he 
provides the house, he is of no consequence in it. 


Seventhly. 

Always be odd when he is even. If he asks 
you to drive have a bit of sewing to finish. If 
he is going on a journey discover sixteen excel- 
lent reasons why you should stay at home. If 
he talks to you about his business, say that you 
can not understand it, and go to sleep while list- 
ening to his pet plan. This will bring him grad- 
ually to the conviction that you are two instead 
of one, and that if he finds sympathy he must 
look for it elsewhere. 

Next. 

Resign the management of his house to your 
servants. Walk through your kitchen occa- 
sionally, but declare that though you know the 
waste is frightful you can not be at the trouble 
of constantly fighting your servants. This will 
create a steady drain on his resources, and give 
him an encouraging sensation of climbing up hill 
with a stone about his neck. 

Again. 

Drop your accomplishments. Forget the very 
little you ever knew. Read nothing. Take no 
interest in the events of theday. Immerse your- 
self in Berlin wools and crochet. Your hus- 
band, while you are thus falling behind, will learn 
and advance if he does nothing but mingle with 
other men. In this way he will be forced to ad- 





mit to himself that you are a very ordinary wo- 
man, and that he must expect no real companion- 
ship from you.’ 

Finally. 


Never lose a chance to q and in ev 
quarrel be careful to tell him of all the blunders 
he has committed, and of the contempt that you 
feel for him. 

This will bring him to a feeling of active dis- 
like, which cee ae eee t if he is 
not a saint and a martyr; and, meanwhile, you 
will have discovered a change in panieetf; for 
we are coming now to our harvest and the re- 
sults of our first recipes. 

How shall I describe this change? Suppose 
rusted wheels and rotting wood; set the mo- 
tion, and it snaps here and breaks there, and is 
with difficulty patched up, and finally crumbles 
into powder. ‘The wife and mother is the com- 
mandant of the home fortress. She should have 
some knowledge and much ability and activity 
to govern well. As you knew nothing beyond 
dress-trimmings and the declensions and bound- 
aries, and had at once to learn and govern,.your 
position was one of great difficulty. You need- 
ed at least that body in ‘‘fine working order” 
of which we made light a while back; and you 
brought half a stomach, two-thirds of a pair of 
lungs, shrunken muscles, and cold, thin blood. 
Like the rusted machinery, it was snap here and 
break there. You have dyspepsia. ‘There are 
two or three things that you do eat, and every 
thing else that you are not to touch. You have 
low spirits, and a gray complexion, or yellow 
spots on your face. You have grown very thin. 
You dawdle now of necessity, for you are always 
so tired of mornings. You have continual head- 
aches, till you know by heart the very begin- 
ning of the pain over your left eye. Your hair 
has commenced to fall. You are ill when you 
walk. You have aches, and pains, and stitches, 
and cramps. People say you are nervous, and 
that all American women are sickly. You are 
nervous. You are afraid of the steam cars, and 
horses, and burglars, and accidents in general. 
Your husband and children may or may not be 
kind, but in any case they have their outside oc- 
cupations and pleasures in which you have nei- 
ther strength nor spirit to share. If you were 
cleyer and intelligent you would still have a hold 
on society. If you had courage and activity you 
might have interests with your family. If you 
had heart and mind, though flat on your bed, 
you might be desired both of society and your 
family, But a woman who has lost her fresh- 
ness and has no wit, an old clothes-stick, on 
whom jaunty hats and dresses are now ridiculous, 

ou must be laid aside or remain so much use- 
ess lumber in the way, when you should be in 
the prime and glory of your womanhood. 

Such a woman, in the abstract, must be re- 
garded as a failure; but as the result of the 
Chinese method, and of my recipes, she is a suc- 
cess; and as such I present her to the considera-~ 
tion of American ladies now in training for 
clothes-sticks, 








IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
& new Verston of an olv Story. 


BSTER HOXIE was playing a part. 

People do not fall into a somnolent state 
in a twinkling, and he had been wide awake, 
staring with great brown eyes into the coal-fire 
when the little French clock on the mantle struck 
four. Two minutes after, when the widow Hox, 
ie and Bessie Appleton entered the room, they 


-| had found his great shaggy head thrown back in 


the crimson easy-chair, his eyes closed, and his 
breathing heavy and regular, like one in sound 
sleep. 

Poor boy!” sighed the widow Hoxie, who 
always seemed to see a vision of youth in her 
son Webster notwithstanding his thirty years, 
his heavily bearded face, his stalwart frame, and 
manly, independent ways. ‘‘ Poor boy! his 
journey has worn him quite out. Bessie, my 
child, he’s a handsome boy, isn’t he?” 

** Boy!” echoed Bessie Appleton’s cheery 
voice. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Hoxie, he is ‘ bearded like 
a pard,’ and I suppose he is ever so old !” 

‘*Oh no, Bessie, he was only thirty his last 
birthday,” replied the widow Hoxie. ‘‘ Thirty 
years! Why it seems to me only yesterday that 
I held him, a babe, in my arms. ‘There’s been 
many changes since then, Bessie, and he’s had 
his ups and downs too,” e 

‘Yes, ma’am, I suppose he was very much 
down when—” 

‘¢ Hush!” said the widow Hoxie, laying her 
finger on her lips. ‘‘Don’t ever mention that 
woman’s riame in his presence. I’ve had the 
hardest work to keep the girls still, and they’re 
going to her wedding to-night.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am; we were looking at her carte 
de visite to-day when Mr. Webster came in. I 
hid it as quick as I could in the folds of my dress. 
I knew you took Miss—her picture out of the 
parlor, and hung it with its face to the wall in 
the attic, and I wouldn’t have let him see that 
carte de visite for the world.” 

‘*You are quite right, my child,” said Mrs. 
Hoxie, approvingly. ‘‘I am glad to see you so 
considerate. And you know, dear, you have a 
great way of quoting Miss—that woman's opin- 
ions and doings and dress. Do be careful now 
that dear Web has come.” 

““Yes, ma’am,” was the obedient answer. “‘I 
declare, Mrs. Hoxie, here is a book on the par- 
lor-table that has her name in it—‘ Rose Austin 
Murray.’ Shall I take it up to the garret and 
put it with the picture, and the port-folio of her 
sketchings, and the sofa-pillow she made? 

‘Yes, dear; and don’t say a word about the 
wedding. Give the girls a caution too, and go 
quietly up stairs after tea and get ready.’ ; 

‘Tf you'd rather I wouldn't go I won't stir a 
step,” said Bessie Appleton, pausing at the door. 
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‘No, my child; you’ve made great reckoning 
on it, and it would be too bad to keep you home. 
Of course I haven't any respect for that woman, 
but she has never wronged you or the girls.” 

‘“Mrs. Hoxie, if you please—” - 

‘‘¥es, Bessie;* and the mild-faced woman 
smiled pleasantly on the girl, who stood at the 
door blushing violently and twisting the knob in 
awkward indecision. 

“‘ Tf you please, Mrs. Hoxie—I would be glad 
if you—I mean I—” 

Bessie broke quite down. 
puzzled. : 

““Yes, my child,” she said, encouragingly. 

‘““That’s just it,” said Bessie, abruptly. ‘I 
like to have you; it’s very sweet to me; but 
since Mr. Webster has come—you know I am 
no relation, and he might not like it. Besides, 
the girls laughed to-day when you said it, and 
made some very silly remarks. I am very sens- 
itive. 1 hope you are not offended.” 

‘* My child, I don’t understand at all.” 

“Tf you'd please not call me your child,” said 
Bessie, suddenly, looking very foolish and very 
pretty as she gave the door-knob a decided 
wrench and stood with the evident intention of 
escaping as soon as practicable. 

‘*What upon earth!” exclaimed the old lady. 
‘*Why, my—why, Bessie!” 

The old lady laughed until the tears rolled 
down her face. 

‘*T know it was foolish. I beg your pardon,” 
said Bessie, with hot crimson cheeks and head 
drooped low. 

“¢ Well, I'll remember, Bessie,” said Mrs. Hoxie. 
** As for Web’s caring, he’s altogether too gener- 
ous for that. Web has a great heart, my dear. 
That woman over yonder, who will look like a 
queen to-night in her satin and pearls, don’t 
know what a noble heart she has bartered for 
another man’s gold.” 

‘*No, ma’am ;” and Bessie went out. 

‘¢Whatever put that in the girl’s head?” 
mused the widow Hoxie. ‘‘It must have been 
Kate and Ethel’s work. So foolish! Web isn’t 
likely to get over that woman’s treatment. Silly 
women do have such a power over strong men!” 

Three girls and the widow Hoxie, holding a 
white dress between them, half an hour after, 
dropped the dress and their tones in sudden 
fright as Webster Hoxie entered. Bessie Ap- 
pleton was the first to recover her equanimity, 
and she gathered up the thin white robe and 
thrust it in a closet. Webster Hoxie’s eyes fol- 
lowed her with an odd expression in their depths. 

‘¢ What does this mean?” he asked. ‘‘ Any 
body would think you were making a dress to 
wear to my wife’s funeral.” 

‘He came pretty near hitting it,” whispered 
Kate Hoxie, crossing over to Bessie Appleton ; 
‘*it’s to wear to his fiancée’s wedding.” 

‘¢ Mother,” he said, suddenly throwing him- 
self on the sofa, ‘‘ where is my old sofa-pil- 
low ?” 

‘* Bessie put it away,’ 
evasively. 

‘*] would thank Miss Appleton to replace it,” 
said Webster Hoxie. 

Bessie looked up with a frightened face. To 
be called Miss Appleton by Webster Hoxie was 
a strange thing. An orphan whom Mrs. Hoxie 
had taken to educate, and who had grown to be 
the educator of Mrs. Hoxie’s nieces, she had al- 
ways been called Bessie by the son of her foster- 
mother. She glanced from the son to his mo- 
ther, and seeing the anxiety on her face, said: 
‘¢The pillow is faded and very shabby, Sir.” 

‘* Bessie shall make you a new one,” said 
Mrs. Hoxie. 

‘*T don’t like new things. They don’t look 
well established,” said Webster Hoxie, a trifle 
ungraciously. ‘‘If Miss Appleton will bring 
me my pillow I will be much obliged.” 

Bessie went to the attic and brought down 
the pillow. 

‘*Pshaw!” exclaimed Webster Hoxie, shak- 
ing it vigorously and surveying the handsome 
worsted pattern, somewhat faded. ‘That has 
ten years’ service in it yet. What signifies the 
fading of these outside wools? The utility of 
a sofa-pillow depends on its feathers. It’s as 
good, for all practical purposes, as the day it 
was made ;” and Webster Hoxie settled his great 
shaggy head on the faded sofa-pillow as compla- 
eg as if it had no memories to haunt or vex 

im. 

‘* What have you done to the walls ?”’ he asked, 
after a minute’s pause, glancing around the 
room. ‘‘'They look very naked. Haven’t you 
taken some of the pictures away? Miss Apple- 
ton, what is missing ?” 

““There was a picture over the mantle,” said 
Bessie, hesitatingly. 

**T knew there was something bright and 
cheerful taken away,” exclaimed Webster Hoxie. 
‘“*T always want something to relieve the naked- 
ness of the walls—a bit of color of some sort, it 
don’t make much matter what it is.” 

‘*T’ll put up one of the landscapes to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Hoxie. 

‘* Nonsense!” rejoined herson. ‘‘ That won’t 
look natural. When I went away three years 
ago an oval frame encircling a bright face hung 
over the mantle. Miss Appleton, if you have 
stowed such a picture away, may I trouble you 
to replace it?” 

Bessie brought down the picture. It was that 
of a young girl with golden hair and pale-blue 
eyes, a face delicately tinted and perfect in out- 
line. Webster Hoxie looked at it carelessly. 

‘“*Tt isn’t much of a face,” he said, indifferent- 
ly. ‘* But it suggests life and color, and is better 
than the bare walls.” 

‘* By-the-way,” he added, after a little pause, 
and as if he was inquiring for the merest ac- 
—_ ‘“‘what has become of Rose Mur- 
ray > 

Mrs. Hoxie’s face was full of trouble, and she 
hesitated for a reply. 


Mrs. Hoxie looked 


? 


replied Mrs. Hoxie, 





Webster Hoxie looked from one to the other. 

‘¢If she is dead,” he said, ‘‘don’t hesitate to 
tell me. It is the common fate of mortals.” 

‘She is dead to you, Webster, my son,” said 
the widow Hoxie, sadly. 

- * Reguiescat in pace!” was the calm rejoin- 
der. A moment after he asked, ‘‘ If she is dead 
to’me, what is she to the rest of the world ?” 

** Almost a bride,” said the widow Hoxie, 
desperately, as one tells the truth on the rack. 

** Ah!” exclaimed Webster Hoxie, with an 
unmoved face. ‘I am glad she is not quite 
a bride. It will be a rare sight to see a dead 
face wreathed with orange blossoms, and hear 
dead lips articulate words that men and record- 
ing angels write. When can the sight be seen ?” 

‘**To-night at seven,” replied the widow Hoxie, 
reluctantly. ‘‘ You will not go?” 

**T would not miss it for a kingdom,” was the 
earnest answer. ‘‘ Cousins,” he said, turning to 
Kate and Ethel Hoxie, ‘‘I imagine your omni- 
present escorts will be in attendance to-night. 
Miss Appleton”—turning to Bessie—‘‘ have you 
a lover too?” 

The tone was bantering. Bessie took her cue 
from it. 

‘*No,” she answered, ‘*I am in a waiting pos- 
ture till Providence vouchsafes me one.” 

** Will you change your posture, thank Provi- 
dence, and take one as a godsend for to-night ?” 
he asked. 

Bessie looked at Mrs. Hoxie, perplexed and 
doubtful. 

“Yes, my dear,” said that good woman. ‘“‘If 
Webster will go, you must go with him. Dear! 
dear!” she muttered, when the door had closed 
after her son. ‘‘I wish he would not go; but 
when Web makes up his mind he is immovable 
as a mountain.” f 

Rose Austin Murray was a beautiful bride, at 
least her satin, and pearls, and the tresses of 
golden hair that were not covered, and the point 
lace veil that hid a white face were beautiful, and 
these are the things that go far toward making 
up a bride’s beauty. 

Bessie Appleton was a little in doubt about 
her escort. She watched him as a keeper might 
watch a half-trained elephant, uncertain and fear- 
ful as to his next movements. 

When the bridal party entered Webster Hoxie 
had glanced up quickly and scanned the bride’s 
face curiously. During the ceremony he stood 
with folded arms, and at its close gave his arm to 
Bessie Appleton. 

**Come,” he said, ‘‘congratulations are in 
order.” . 

If she had been the merest acquaintance his 
address had not been more free from embarrass- 
ment. He took the hand all took, said the words 
all said, and added commonplaces as if he did not 
see that the woman’s lips had blanched and her 
words were unsteady. When at length he turned 
away he said, as if to himself: 

‘Dead; and decently buried !” 

Bessie Appleton, remembering the woman’s 
blanched lips and unsteady tones, thought of the 
heathen burial of living hearts. 

Telling Mrs. Hoxie the next day how calm 
and indifferent her son had been, she said : 

‘*He made me think of David, who, when his 
servants dared not tell him of his child’s death, 
astonished them all by arising from the earth, 
washing and anointing himself, and changing his 
apparel, worshiping and eating as if his grief 
were past.” 

It was a rainy day, and up in the attic Bessie 
Appleton, looking over books and papers, came 
to the port-folio of sketches she had stowed away 
at Mrs. Hoxie’s bidding. She had her lap full, 
when there was a footstep on the stair, and 
Webster Hoxie, with two or three bounds, had 
cleared the stairs and stood by her side. It had 
been the work of a moment for her to thrust the 
port-folio and sketches under a pile of papers, and 
she sat trying to look unconscious when Webster 
Hoxie spoke. 

‘There was nothing like an attic on rainy days, 
he said. They were full of trash and treasures. 
He had been nearer Heaven when, a boy, he had 
played in the attic than he had ever been since. 
He had been on the highest peak of the Sierra 
Nevada, watching the Chinese tunneling, not to 
mention the summit of Mount Washington ; but 
his heart was full of worldly ambition, and he 
had lost the simple goodness he had dreamed 
about when, tired of play, he had fallen asleep 
to the sound of pattering rain-drops in the attic, 
and angels had come to him on a ladder as beau- 
tiful as the old patriarch’s. That attic was his 
Bethel. 

Here, turning over the papers carelessly, he 
came across the hidden port-folio. Suddenly 
his mood changed. Miss Appleton had hidden 
that, he said. Ever since he had been home 
every one had been mysterious and secretive. 
They had talked in whispers and stopped sud- 
denly when he appeared. They had changed 
the furniture, and books, and pictures. They 
had made him think of corpses, and ghosts, and 
skeletons with rattling bones. They evidently 
thought because it was woman-like to be false it 
was man-like to be foolish. They thought be- 
cause a man pursued a shadow once he must go 
on pursuing shadows forever. He pointed toa 
wax doll with which Bessie Appleton had played 
when a child. She worshiped it once, he said ; 
but when she found that the cheeks were not 
proof against soap-suds and the eyes were soul- 
less, she did not break her heart—she only de- 
spised it and laid it one side. It did not become 
a haunting memory or an embittering dream. 
Rose Murray was no more to him than that 
wax doll was to Miss Appleton. 

Bessie Appleton was provoked to retort. 
Their conduct had at least the merit of kind in- 
tention. Henceforth Mr. Hoxie should have no 
reason to complain of silence in regard to his old 
Jiancée. For present amusement she would sug- 
gest ap. examination of the port-folio sketches. 





For the future she would plan some parties and 
entertainments in which the lady should not be 
missing. 

Webster Hoxie looked at Bessie Appleton 
curiously. He had forgotten that three years 
make women of girls; and his tirst surprise at 
seeing Bessie Appleton was to find her a woman. 
Now he was more surprised to find her such a 
woman. Webster Hoxie liked spirit. In his 
early manhood he had admired gentle and placid 
women. Rose Murray had cured him of that. 
Now he feared natures that were not true enough 
to themselves and the truth for honest indigna- 
tion. In his gaze at Bessie Appleton that other 
woman’s face thrust itself in by way of contrast. 
The other face was rounder and fairer—judged 
by color and contour it was infinitely prettier ; 
but Webster Hoxie saw in the woman before 
him something sweeter, truer, and purer than 
mere physical beauty. To the man came some 
new thoughts, standing there and thinking of the 
delicate sensitiveness of the woman before him. 
Three years before Bessie Appleton had been 
something more than a servant, something less 
than a friend. Henceforth she was to. be his 
equal. 

His new tone of address spoke the change. 
If he had been rude he begged Miss Appleton’s 
pardon. Nothing could afford him more pleas- 
ure than to show her the pictures in the port- 
folio. Here was a copy of a Madonna. He had 
done that years ago, thinking the eyes were like 
Rose Murray’s. He had seen truth, purity, and 
unchanging love in them once. Now they were 
only lines on the paper, and the woman’s eyes 
were only color, nerves, and lenses. - They rep- 
resented nothing more to him. There was a 
cluster of forget-me-nots which Rose Murray had 
sketched for his mother. She had vowed a doz- 
en times, while the sketch was in progress, that 
she would never change or forget. In less than 
a year she had asked for a release from the en- 
gagement with him. There was an arbor and 
a rustic seat, where she had declared that her 
love for him was the one love of her life. Such 
words were very precious if the future held their 
proof and vindication. ‘They were vain without 
it. He said all this as calmly as if he were tell- 
ing facts in history, and, when he had finished, 
replaced the port-folio on the table. 

**It is an affectation to hide it away from 
sight,” he said. ‘I wear no crape on my hat 
if there is no mourning in my heart.” 

Bessie Appleton listened and wondered. 

‘*She is less to him than the merest acquaint- 
ance,” she thought. ‘*She is less to him even 
than I. I should hate to be forgotten by a man 
like Webster Hoxie.” 

Reader, I might as well stop here. With the 
foreknowledge for which readers are remarkable, 
you have already predicated the end. You drew 
the mental conclusion some time ago that Web- 
ster Hoxie and Bessie Appleton should fall in 
love. It was a legitimate conclusion. Falling 
in love is the habit of unmarried men and wo- 
men. It had been the mistake of Webster Hox- 
ie’s youth to fall in love with pretty tints, nerves, 
lenses, complexion, hair, the curl of a feather, 
the cut of a dress, the adjustment of a ribbon, 
the size of a slipper, the fit of a glove, and a hun- 
dred other things that perish with the using. It 
is a common error, growing out of the fallacious 
inference that these trifles represent qualities of 
heart and soul that alone command abiding love. 
Woe to the man who learns his error after his 
lips have vowed to love, honor, and protect! 
Webster Hoxie had escaped that woe, and gained 
in his escape a new estimate of woman. Bessie 
Appleton day by day was subject to this new es- 
timate. She was a good woman, and in the end 
—well, you were right; Webster Hoxie found 
himself in love, not with the fading charms that 
had made Rose Murray lovable, but with the 
truth and faithfulness of a real womanly heart. 

Does a question of reciprocity suggest itself? 
Straws indicate which way the wind blows. 
Bessie Appleton’s remark, ‘‘I should hate to be 
forgotten by a man like Webster Hoxie,” was a 
straw. It indicated that the remembrance of a 
man like Webster Hoxie would be sweet. So 
the wind set in that quarter. ; 

Webster Hoxie, for years a married man, re- 
cently returning from a tour toward the Far 
West beyond the Mississippi, welcomed by a 
loving wife and darling children, looked around 
his pleasant home, pretty in its order and simple 
elegance; looked on his wife, and quoted, look- 
ing back into the past, 

“Of all the glad words of tongue or pen, 

The gladdest are these, ‘It might have been.’” 

He was thinking of a woman he saw in his 
Western travels—a faded, tawdry woman, a dis- 
contented and unloving wife, a peevish and neg- 
ligent mother. She might have been his discon- 
tented and unloving wife, and to his children a 
negligent and peevish mother, for in her youth 
the woman’s name was Rose Austin Murray. 





FEMALE DRESS. 


oh hag manner in which the ladies of the pres- 
ent period wear many of their garments di- 
rectly impairs their health, because they inter- 
fere with their vital functions. If a cord tightly 
drawn, or a belt closely buckled, were habitually 
worn round the body by a man, the result would 
be discoverable in a defective circulation, and 
also in the organs of digestion. A continued 
compression of the viscera against the spine acts 
directly on the largest and most essential artery 
of the body by obstructing a necessary current 
of blood vital to the abdominal region and lower 
extremities. Again, if close-fitting gum-elastic 
bands were placed on the arms of strong, muscu- 
lar men, with a view to holding their shirt-sleeves 
at a certain point of extension, as ladies do for 





Its muscular strength would soon be impaired, 
and the arm would diminish in size. 

If such injury would inevitably result to a man 
under the circumstances described they would 
also produce the same misfortune in a female. 
No bands, elastics, clasps, or other ligatures which 
prevent the free circulation of the blood, should 
be tolerated for a moment. Untold thousands of 
brilliant, beautiful, and intellectual women have 
been hurried to a premature grave before they 
had fairly begun to live by the inexorable de- 
crees of absurd fashions in dress. 





“GIVE ME A VIOLET!” 


In a darkened attic room, 

Where the shadows and the gloom 
Seem to whisper of the tomb, 

Sits a woman wondrous fair, 
Sunlight in her golden hair. 


**Give me a violet!” she cries. 

**A violet?” the air replies; 

And shadows gleam with weird surprise. 
Then the tears fall softly down 

On the faded, battered gown. . 


**None to give me a violet now; 

No dear kiss on my burning brow; 
Nothing but toil, and tears, and woe.” 
So the world goes on for aye, 

And women toil, and strive, and die. 


Away from the city’s dust and whirl 
A little brook, with loving purl, 

Sings softly as the wavelets curl. 

Two lovers on the glittering sands 
Are standing with their clasped hands. 


**Give me a violet!” she sings. 
Lightly a blue-eyed one he brings, 
And in her golden hair it clings. 
Under her feet he throws them down. 
** Always thus,” he says, ‘‘my own!” 


Years have parted the lovers now. 
One in the attic room must bow; 
One where Italia’s sunbeams glow, 
Where, with his genius and restless pride, 
He never will know how his darling died. 


"Neath a lonely grave in a pauper’s ground, 
Where only cloud-tears fall on the mound, 
And the only sighs are the winds around, 
She sleeps, this day of Spring so fair, 
While violets lovingly nestle there. 








Frock for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus pretty little frock is of light-brown poplin, 
lined with muslin, and trimmed with white silk cord, 
brown silk braid, and gmall mother-of-pearl buttons. 
The waist is pleated in the front and the back, as 
shown in the illustration, and set into a straight yoke. 
A belt confines the dress at the waist. For the body, 
cut’ the outside and lining of the front from Fig. 21, 
allowing for the hem at the bottom, and from Fig. 22, 
two equal pieces, taking care to notice the piece turned 
down. Baste the outside and lining together, and cut 
the front of the yoke from Fig. 23; from Figs. 24 and 
25, two pieces each, for the shoulders and back of the 
yoke, and from Fig. 26 the sleeves. On the left side 
of the back of the yoke allow an inch for turning 
down. Baste the outside and lining of the body to- 
gether, sew from bottom to x, Fig. 22, and lay the top 
in pleats, from xX to @ to correspond with the letters. 
On the left side of the slit leave an inch of the stuff 
for a false hem, which is hemmed down on the right 
side, join the body from 38 to 39, putting on the braid, 
buttons, and cord as shown in the engraving. Hem 
the bottom, and trim with four rows of braid. Cord 
the yoke and shoulders, and set on the body to corre- 
spond with the figures on the pattern. Sew up the 
sleeves from 48 to 49, cord the bottom, trim with lace 
and buttons, and sew them in the arm-holes with a 
cord. Put two buttons and loops on the back of the 
yoke, and trim the yoke with four rows of braid. The 
belt is lined with muslin, with interlining between, 
and is about two inches wide; it is trimmed with four 
rows of braid, and is basted on the front of the frock 
and fastened behind with a rosette of the same mate- 
rial as the outside, corded. A needle-work band is 
basted in the neck and sleeves. 


Morning Dress. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus morning dress and jacket is made of gray flan- 
nel, embroidered in chain stitch with black crochet 
silk in the manner shown in the engraving. Velvet 
ribbon or braid may also be used. The jacket and 
dress are fastened in front with black crochet buttons 
andloops. For the jacket, cut the outside, interlining, 
and silk lining, from Figs. 27 and 28, each two pieces, 
from Fig. 29 one piece, and from Fig. 30 the sleeves, 
being careful to notice the slope of the under part. 
Baste the outside on the interlining, embroider with 
the silk, put in the lining, and join the whole; then 
bind the edge with braid, and finish with buttons and 
button-holes. 


Morning Dress with Greek Sleeves. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tur pattern of this morning dress was given in our 
last Supplement. It is made of brown cashmere, 
trimmed with wide silk braid as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and confined by a brown silk cord and tassel. 
The sleeves are somewhat wider at the top than the 
bottom, and are lined with brown silk. The close 
under-slceves to match the dress. 


Feather Barette. 
See illustration on double page. 

Ts tasteful hat is made wholly of curled feathers, 
which are sewed on a stiff foundation, gray feathers 
being used for the crown, and black ones for the brim. 
The shape is given in Supplement, Figs. 39-41. The 
feathers are set on one by one, and are each fastened 
to the foundation with a stitch, so that the bottom of 
one covers that of the next, the feathers having first 
been curled by being drawn across the back of a warm 
penknife. The hat is lined with silk, which is hemmed 
over on the right side, and forms a binding. It may 


keeping delicate under-sleeves in place, the blood | pe finished with an aigrette like that given in our last 


running through large veins just under the skin 
would be obstructed to the injury of the limb. 


Number, which also shows the mode of setting on the 
feathers, 























MorninG. Dress witH ‘JACKET, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 27-30. 





Boyr’s JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16-20. 





Marie Anrorerte Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 48 and 49, 
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Frock ror CuHitp From 1 To 2 Years oLp.—Froyt. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 21-26. 


ASTRAKHAN P, 
For patterns see Suppl 


hoy’s | 
GENTLEMEN’s DRAWERS. For pattern see Sappleme 


For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-33. 





Dress 


Hicu-Neckep Dress ror Youna Girt.—FRront. Hicu-Necke? 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 42-46. ‘For pattern # Suppl 
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Boy’s Trowsers. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 8-12. 


BARETTE OF FEATHERS 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 39-41, 





Morninc Dress with GREEK SLEEVES. 
For pattern see last Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8 
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Fig. 4 


Sora’ Pritrow. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 


CRINOLINE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. 


Low-Neckep Dress ror Youna Gir. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 42-46. 





Frock For CuHitp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD.—BAckK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. ITI., Figs, 21-26, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[DecemBer 14, 1867. 








THE STORY OF A LONDON FOG. 
My first year of married life—it is now some 


twenty ne to at eee 
in and on very limited means. Having 
to prefer a income together to wait- 


did we give any. With my own free-will this 
time would have lasted longer; but I was not to 
have my own way in this matter, even during that 


I laughed as I assured him I had none on the 
rong and for some months after we were sei- 
tled in our small home in —— Street, and I had 
learned how trying London ‘‘ blacks” could be to 
senses accustomed to pure breezes and liberal 
cleanliness—how impossible it was to preserve 
muslin and chintz from ing shadows, or to 
handle a bogk from Edgar’s well-filled shelves 
without the preliminary ceremonial of a serious 
dusting—I had more than once rallied him on his 
second grievance, and remarked that friendliness 
in London was by no means so overwhelming as 
I had been led to suppose. A note of congratu- 
lation and a pair of gilt candlesticks, which never 
stood steadily enough to be of any use, had, so far, 
been all I had seen of the Mrs. Popham. 
She lived at that time at Richmond, and was, in 
fact, teo much engaged during the season to think 
of us, and as she always went to the sea in Au- 
gust, it was not till October that her visits began ; 
but once begun, my little jokes on the subject 
were effectually stopped. She was very imposing 
in her personal appearance, both from her size 
and the magnificent extent of her rustling silk 
dress ; and when she sat down in our little draw- 
ing-room, looked so utterly disproportioned to it, 
that I felt as if I ought to apologize for not offer- 
ing her more spacious accommodation. This, in 
itself, was not much of a grievance, and I soon 
ceased to think it so, after I had been assured 
several times, in the most emphatic manner, that 
my house was the most charming little nest in 
the world, and that Mrs. Popham had said to her 
Georgina over and over again, that, for real com- 
fort and happiness, give her just such a sized sit- 
ting-room as dear Mrs. Linton’s. The first day 
she came she looked at every thing in the room, 
and asked its history. This rather amused me, 
and helped off the shyness of a first visit. The 
second time she sat in judgment on my house- 
keeping, and cross-questioned me on the amount 
of my weekly bills, the consumption of tea and 
sugar in my kitchen, the efficiency of my serv- 
ants, and a variety of other points on which I 
was not at all disposed to stand an examination, 
even though it wound up with praise of my ex- 
cellent management, and envy at the peacefulness 
of my lot. But I remembered Edgar’s words, 
and that her husband's father had been a kind 
friend of Edgar's father, and that as his house of 
business did the business of the Pophams, it was 
better that we should remain the affectionate 
friends we were. So I kept my feelings to my- 
self, and was as courteous to Mrs. Popham as I 
felt was due to us both. She tried my patience 
very much that autumn, certainly. She would 
drive in to luneheon uninvited, bringing her 
daughter with her, whom I knew to be exceed- 
ingly fastidious, and very much spoiled, and who 
did not think it necessary, as her mother did, to 
appear charmed with every thing upon the table. 
As we kept but two maid-servants, it was some- 
thing very inconvenient to provide such guests 
with the delicacies they expected at a short no- 
tice; and Mrs. Popham would let me know on 
arriving that she had no time to spare—that dear 
Georgy was ordered hot luncheons and port-wine, 
and might she ask if it could be ready immediate- 
ly, as they had a great deal to do, and the days 
were shortening so fast? She had brought me a 
few grapes and a little celery, both of which I 
could have done without, and thankfully, rather 
than run the risk of spoiling Edgar's dinner by 
putting my active but hasty cook out of temper 
for the rest of the day. Then, when she had 
a married daughter staying with her, she would 
send in her three little girls to spend the day with 
me; their nurse (also a guest hard to please) 
bringing written instructions what they might eat 
and drink, and how late they might stay to tea 
before the carriage fetched them home. I am 
really fond of children, and can make myself very 
happy with a little girl or two for my companions, 
when I am at leisure and in spirits to amuse them, 
and be amused by their prattle and fun ; but these 
grandchildren of Mrs. Popham’s were pets, who 
had learned the art of tiring out every body who 
came near them ; and very tiring indeed I found 
them for the first two or three visits. Dissected 
puzzles, which I had been at the pains to procure 
as an unexceptionable diversion, were spurned as 
being stupid and like lessons; a doll from the Soho 
Bazar, whose muslin dress and blue sash would 
have been a dazzling vision in my early days, was 
despised because cousins had a Princess Royal, 
whose eyes opened and shut; and an offer of a 
popular story-book nearly led to its being torn to 
pieces, in the struggle as to who should look at 
the pictures first. A bright suggestion of mine, 
remembering a delight of my own childhood, 





at last successful; and the three little 
girls being each furnished with a piece of dough, 
their sleeves tucked up, and their frocks properly 
protected, were happier one afternoon i 
cakes than I believe they had ever been before in 
their short, ill-trained lives. The worst of it was 
that they were wild to come again to-morrow, 
and tormented every body till they did come; but 
from that day I gained a certain amount of influ- 
ence over them, as a dispenser of undreamed-of 
, that made it easier to insist on a pro- 
portionate amount of good behavior. 

‘*T know who spoils my grandchildren,” Mrs. 
Popham. observed, the next time she called. 
** Really, my dear Mrs. Linton, you have so sto- 
len those little hearts of theirs I am growing quite 
jealous, and shall be asking soon if I may not 
come and make cakes myself. Seriously, it is a 
very good thing to learn how such articles are 
made, even when you ate raised above the neces- 
sity of making them; and I dare say you un- 
derstand.a vast deal more that is useful—it is 
natural and that you should—than either 
of my daughters with all their advantages. I al- 
ways said to Edgar Linton when I spoke to him 
of matrimony, ‘Whatever you do, my dear Ed- 
gar, choose a wife for useful ities, not for 
what may be showy for a time, but will, in your 

ition, be of no real service in the end.’ I did, 
indeed, and I am sure he is grateful to me now. 
I was very much i in his selecting well 
and judiciously ; I assure:you it was a bold meas- 
ure in any one to accept him, she was sure to be 
so narrowly criticised. Mr. Popham and myself 
have always had his welfare deeply at heart, and 
were so afraid of his choosing, as young men 
will, some one toward whom we could not feel 
as we do to adie But now, we often say, 
we know no where so much comfort reigns, 
because there is no attempt at'toomuch. It is 
just what I most admire—simple taste and no 

ion.” 


Well, this was all gratifying, no doubt, or 
might have been tin E-teseived it. as it was in- 
tended I should; but I must confess it made me 
angry to be praised for want of pretension by Mrs. 
Popham, and I did not care to know that she was 
relieved of a great anxiety by Edgar’s choice of a 
useful wife. I turned it off with the best grace 
I could, and an allusion to the ‘* Vicar of Wake- 
field” and Mulready’s picture of “‘ The Wedding 
Gown ;” both of which allusions fell rather flat, 
on account of Mrs. Popham’s not having read 
the one or understood the other. However, she 
was good enough to pretend to see my meaning, 
wished she had my memory, and that her count- 
less avocations and engagements would allow her 
time to read, and took leave, repeating her -gra- 
cious assurance of her being quite jealous of my 
favor with her sweet grandchildren. - 

When those treasures next came they were full 
of quite a new topic, before which even the glories 
of little pigs with currant eyes, aud no particular 
tail, grew dim and poor. They had a cousin 
come to stay with them, Cousin Edith Acton— 
quite grown up, but a nice cousin, who was not 
always in the drawing-room or driving out in the 
carriage, like mamma and Aunt Georgy, but con- 
stantly in the nursery, helping nurse to arrange 
all their frocks and things, and playing with them 
at such delightful games, you had no idea. A 
little questioning elicited further information. 
Sophy, the eldest Miss Hounslow, who sometimes 
startled me with her resemblance to Mrs. Poph- 
am, explained that Cousin Edith was not come 
only as a visitor, but to be useful, as she was de- 
pendent on the goodness of grandpapa and grand- 
mamma for a home, instead of being thrown upon 
strangers; and Aunt Georgy had said it was odi- 
ous to have poor relations in the house, always 
—— to be martyrs, and filling up the place 
of pleasanter people—but grandmamma had prom- 
ised Cousin Edith should never be in the way, 
and she never was. Should I not like her to 
come next time, and might that be the day after 
to-morrow? I declined this favor with thanks, 
and heard no more of the new-comer till Mrs. 
Popham brought her to call. Before I had time 
to do much more than observe a kind, gentle 
face, rather care-worn, with clear honest eyes, 
and a mouth of great sweetness, Mrs. Popham, 
without giving me any notice, ordered her up to 
my bedroom to look at the pattern of the chintz. 
‘*] had an argument about it yesterday with my 
daughters, and we could not agree about the col- 
ors, so please, dear Edith, do study them thor- 
oughly so as to settle the dispute. Oh, and by- 
the-way, I dare say you may look into the spare 
room at that sweet sketch of the Lake of Thun, 
taken by a cousin of Mrs. Linton’s—quite a little 
gem—lI have longed to steal it, and carry it away 
with me, ever since I saw it there.” 

Edith Acton hesitated, and blushed as she half 
turned to me for permission, her look and man- 
ner pleading her apology so well that I did my 
best to remove her annoyance by cordially mak- 
ing her welcome. I knew Mrs. Popham only 
wanted her out of the room, and so did she. As 
soon as she left us her kinswoman began : 

‘**' There, my dear Mrs, Linton, that is my last 
imprudence. Where my heart is concerned my 
head is often at fault; and it is a rash measure 
to undertake such a responsibility—but what can 
Ido? She has no home, except with relations 
as poor as herself—family misfortunes, you know 
—even ours has not escaped the vicissitudes of 
life from which the wealthiest are not secure. I 
often think how much happier those are who have 
but little to lose or to risk, and are thus peaceful, 
at least, even if comparatively—only compara- 
tively—obscure. Well, this poor girl—it was 
most fortunate for her I happened to go down 
into her neighborhood, for the grandmother and 
aunt she was living with were as nearly as pos- 
sible allowing her to form an engagement, with- 
out a penny in the world, with a young man who 
had next to nothing—going into business, they 
said, or something of the sort. Actually they 
were on the point of inviting him to the house 





when I interfered to prevent it, and told them at 
once it must not be. Where duty is concerned I 
can be very firm; and it ended in their managing 
to break it off—I do not exactly know how, for 
I never discussed the subject with Edith. myself; 
and to secure her from further risk I invited her 
to pay us a visit while my daughter, Mrs. Houns- 
low, was with me. She did not wish to come at 
first, and talked, like all silly, romantic girls, of 
being independent lly wanted to be a gov- 
erness, I believe; but it was not likely I should 
allow that, and it ended, of course, in my wishes 
being complied with. The dear little pets give 
her plenty of occupation, and, as I understand, 
the young man was mortally affronted by his 
treatment; it is not to be supposed she will ever 
hear of him again. I only hope we shall find her 
as grateful as she ought to be. She is a little 
shy, poor girl, and feels, of course, the difference 
between herself and us; but she is very happy 
with the children, and Mrs. Hounslow talks of 
borrowing her of me when they go down to the 
sea at Christmas.” 

‘* As governess?” suggested I. i 

ai Oh dear, no; they will not give her any 


“Ah,” I said, “that makes all the difference, 


ce ly. 

I looked at Miss Acton with more interest when 
she came back, and thought I could detect on her 
dark eyelashes the traces of recent tears. She 
answered all Mrs. Popham’s questions about the 
chintz with tolerable soars ae but when I 
asked her opinion of the sketch, colored and stam- 
mered as if she hardly knew how to reply. Rath- 
er piqued at this, I mentioned one or two good 
judges who had pronounced it very clever; but, 
though she did not contradict me, I could not 
extract a word in its praise. Yet she had exam- 
ined it closely, I found on examination, for it 
was not hanging as straight as usual, and had 
recently been taken down. I pitied her want of 
taste, and said no more. Mrs. Popham, having 
said all she came to say, took leave, promising 
me a speedy visit from the dear children, and ob- 
serving, with a smile, as she went down stairs, 
that she thought it very hard the little ones should 
be treated so often, and she never invited to din- 
ner once! 

Invited to dinner! It was a joke, of course, 
but I wished people would not joke on such alarm- 
ing subjects. It gave me a sense of insecurity 
and peril until I had mentioned it to Edgar, who 
laughed at the notion as one of Mrs. Popham’'s 
pleasing fictions, and relieved me for the moment. 
But a day or two afterward, early in December, 
he came home with the startling announcement 
that ‘‘ Popham” had invited himself to come and 
eat his mutton (meaning ours) with us one day next 
week ; he had a great many things to talk over 
with Edgar, and to drop in and dine in a friend- 
ly way was just what he would like. A joint, 
and a bit of fish, and a glass of sherry were a 
dinner for a prince, and what could a man wish 
for more ? 

He might wish to be welcome while he was 
about it, and that he certainly was not to me, 
though I comforted myself with the remembrance 
that the little I had seen of him was incompara- 
bly more agreeable than his lady. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I a little recovered from the surprise 
when Edgar brought me another message. Mrs. 
Popham particularly wished to come with her 
husband, and so did Georgy—just themselves— 
nobody else, unless we had any pleasant friend 
or two we might like to ask to meet them—no 
fuss or ceremony—their footman should help to 
wait at table—they only wanted a sociable meet- 
ing. I was not to put myself to inconvenience, 
or have any thing out of the way, for they were 
the easiest people to please in the world. 





sympathizing ry 
consternation, seemed to think it all rather a good 
joke. He had seen it coming some time, he said, 
only he would not alarm me too soon ; he had no 
fear whatever but that all would go right; I could 
manage worse difficulties than these; what mon- 
ey must I have? He should set it down to pro- 
fessional expenses, and make some innocent per- 
son pay the penalty, one way or another. In 
short, 1 saw he wished it done, and from that 
moment resolved to do it well. 

A first dinner-party is always a nervous matter, 
even when you have nothing to do but to order 
whatever is in season; or, if you are-extremely 
fashionable, whatever is out of season; but when 
you have to combine elegance with economy— 
hospitality with good ent—and at once 
keep within the bounds of a judicious reserve, 
and leave no room for a slur in your housekeep- 
ing, it is rather a difficult problem to solve. And 
when you are patronized all the time by an affec- 
tionate friend like Mrs. Popham, it becomes, let 
me in all candor confess, a trial of temper. We 
did our beSt to forestall her imagined wishes, se- 
lecting, if not our most esteemed acquaintances 
to meet them, those whom we thought they would 
prefer to meet; and resolved, as it was to be, it 
should be with as good a grace as possible. But 
the confidence we began to feel in our resources was 
by no means shared by Mrs. Popham. Though 
she answered the note of invitation in person, and 
accepted for the party in such very gracious terms, 
and wi pel pein, rn ie on oman 
ment, that I was inclined (my temper, as 
hinted above, being on trial) to tell her that if 
she made such a favor of it she had better stay 
away—she sent me, during the intervening week, 
three several missives, all bearing more or less 
on the arrangements of my table. First, it was 
about the dreadful draught under the dining-room 
door, which she had not liked to mention the last 
time she had luncheon with me, and only men- 
tioned now on darling Georgy’s account; thencame 
@ confidential note about some particular kind 





of biscuit, without which Mr. Popham never could 
enjoy his glass of wine, and which was only to be 
had at some particular shop a long way off; and 
—what the last was I forget. I only know that, 
by way of climax, as I was taking a hurried lunch- 
eon, on the very day of the proposed party—a 
dull, gloomy, piercing day, enough to drive all 
the spirit of hospitality out of the breast of any 
hostess in the world—a fly drove up to the door, 
depositing Miss Acton and Sophy after a visit to 
the dentist. It was the only treat that human 
ingenuity at Richmond psn: devise capable of 
bribing Miss Hounslow to have a tooth out; and 
this Edith was desired to tell me, as a compli- 
ment calculated to puff me up with pride; but 
she was evidently so ashamed to give the mes- 
sage, I was sure it was not the real reason of their 
coming. I could not help laughing, notwith- 
standing my vexation, as I set them down to 
their cold meat, and told them they were lucky 
to get any thing at all. ‘You must take the 
consequences,” I said; ‘‘if you come on a busy 
‘day you must expect to be busy too. I have no 
time to sit and talk to you, and no room for cake- 
making, so if you stay you must be useful, and 
help as much as you can.” 

I could not have suggested a more popular 
novelty as far as Sophy was concerned ; she was 
perfectly entranced at being set to do little offices 
of general utility, helping me to get out my best 
china, blanching the almonds, and arranging the 
dessert, with as much delight as if it had been all 
part of a big baby-house, got together purely for 
her individual amusement. If she was useful, 
Edith Acton was invaluable. We had met two 
or three times since that first visit, and I had seen 
her each time under circumstances that had con- 
vinced me her temper was far superior to her taste 
in drawing. Iam rather observing in small mat- 
ters; and little traits of unselfishness and honesty, 
that escaped her unconsciously, did not escape 
me. Therefore I felt no repugnance, after the 
first vexation was over, to letting her into all the 
mysteries of my frugal household; and was even 
coaxed into allowing her to undertake a compli- 
cated piece of needle-work on my personal behalf, 
which I had really not had time to do before. 
We were too busy to notice how time was going 
till we became aware all at once that it was very 
dark, and that the fog was thickening; and Edith 
began to wonder their fly had not come according 
to order. Even while she was wondering the 
atmosphere seemed to grow dense as a wall round 
the windows, the lamps faded into dimness, the 
rattle of wheels became muffled, and even the 
air of the house partook of the thickness of the 
exterior. 

‘*My dears,” I said, after reconnoitring the 
street, ‘‘ if your conveyance does not come, I can 
not send out for another in this fog. You must 
stay where you are till dinner-time, and go back 
in Mrs. Popham’s carriage.” 

Edith shook her head, and looked troubled and 
uneasy, but Sophy protested it was quite delight- 
ful, and if the stupid coachman came now she 
should hate him. ‘To be allowed to drink tea 
out of my little bedroom tea-service, the wedding- 
gift of a dear friend, was only a lesser treat than 
being so exceedingly useful; and I never saw a 
child more thoroughly happy and good-humored. 
We had no time to devote to her amusement, and 
left her in contented enjoyment, while we were 
busy over the dress Miss Acton had been trim- 
ming; and so pleasant and winning had that 
young lady been in every thing she done for me 
that day, that, as I took the finished work from 
her hands, I could not help giving her a grateful 
kiss, as if we had been old friends. To my sur- 
prise she clung round my neck, and I felt her sob- 
bing so violently I was quite alarmed. My alarm, 
perhaps, helped her to recover herself before the 
tears had time to burst forth; she drank a little 
water, walked to the window a few minutes, and 
then, after a quick glance at the door as if to as- 
certain whether Sophy’s sharp little ears were list- 
ening, began an apology which, from what I 
knew of her history, I did not think at all re- 
quired. I could well imagine, from the sadness 
that I had more than once detected in her gentle 
eyes, that that piece of good service in which her 
portly kinswoman gloried so complacently had 
cost something in the doing, a wrench of the 
heart-strings, a blotting out of a bright dream— 
no one could see how worn was the young face 
and not divine that such might be the cause. 
But I could not then ask her confidence, I was 
fain to turn my eyes away from the beseeching 
appeal of hers, for the afternoon was nearly gone, 
and my domestic cares were by no means ended. 
I had just stepped down to put a few finishing 
touches to the arrangement of my drawing-room, 
and was thinking, with some complacency, how 
pretty it looked for its size, and what excellent 
taste Edgar had in harmonizing colors and se- 
lecting material, when the door-bell rang loudly. 
‘* Poor little Sophy!” I thought, ‘‘here is your 
truant driver at last.” Ilistened—a man’s voice 
was inquiring for me—a visitor, at this time of 
day, and: on this of all days, when I was least 
‘at leisure! Surely I knew the voice, and yet it 
sounded like one I had not heard for a long time, 
and least expected to hear. It could hardly be, 
and yet it was; for there he stood before me, a 
tall, fair-haired young man, his beard, and even 
his eyebrows, steeped in fog—my cousin, Frank 
Wallace, the play-fellow of a certain joyous peri- 
od that now seemed wonderfully long ago. 

The sight of him brought back such a rush of 
dear memories, old associations, by-gone hopes 
and fears, gladness and sorrow, that, after the 
first start of recognition, I could hardly see his 
face or speak his welcome. But he took it for 
granted, unspoken. , 

‘“‘T have found you out, you see,” he said, as 
he grasped my hand in his, ‘‘ and found you, dis- 
sipated little woman of the world that you are, ex- 
pecting no end of company, so I will not detain 
youaminute. I only want to give you joy, May, 
and to wish you all happiness and: by.” 
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*¢ Good-by ?” I repeated ; ‘‘ and where then. are 
you going in such a hurry ?” 

‘To Australia. I sail next week, that is to 
say, if superior, fast-sailing clippers keep to their 
engagements, which, considering their sex, is 
doubtful. Well, little May, let me look at you. 
How happy you must be, if all I hear is truth! 
You have drawn a prize, my little woman; I 
knew Edgar Linton before you did, and you will 
not meet with his equal every day, I can tell 
you that.” : 

I knew that as well as he did, but I loved him 
for saying it. I would not hear of his going till 
Edgar came in; and having coaxed him out of 
his coat and hat, we sat talking of past times, 
and forgot the exigencies of the present. At 
first he seemed shy of speaking of his own af- 
fairs, but as he warmed into confidence, he grad- 


- ually revealed to me sundry facts I was sorry to 


hear; one being that he had refused the offer of 
his uncle and godfather of a good situation in 
his counting-house, with the prospect of a part- 
nership, not from any dislike to business, but 
simply because he was sick of England, and only 
wanted to get as far away from it as he could. 
He knew he was throwing away a competency ; 
his uncle was kindness itself, and told him he 
would not consider his refusal final till he had 
actually sailed; but he could not settle down to 
a desk merely to put money into his own pock- 
et: he longed for change, for- excitement, for 
any thing—here his voice dropped into a falter- 
ing murmur—that would help him to forget. 

Alas, poor Frank! There was a confession 
ready to be poured forth there too, could I have 
waited to receive it—and by no means the first 
I had received in that quarter. Dear old fel- 
low! he had always been in the habit of confid- 
ing his attachments to my sympathizing ear, and 
nearly every vacation brought me a new one. 
But there was a real sorrow in his voice and look 
now, and it seemed hard that I could not listen; 
and yet with the clock striking a later hour than 
I at all expected, and Edgar not come home— 
what could I do? Ah! there he was at last, 
coughing in a manner I did not at all approve, 
for his throat was his weak point. I ran down 
to greet him with the news that Frank was here. 

** What! Frank Wallace!” he said ; “that is 
capital. Weare sure of one guest, at any rate.” 

““One?” I repeated, glancing at my well-ap- 
pointed dinner-table, with all the modest display 
of plate and glass; ‘‘E wish it were only one with 
all my heart. It is high time we were both 
dressed ; I expected you an hour ago.” 

‘** And well you might. Luckily, I secured a 
link-boy at last, and so made my way home. 
You have no idea what the streets are now; 
within the last half hour the fog has grown some- 
thing tremendous. How the Pophams will ever 
get here I can not imagine.” 

‘They will have lamps, of course,” suggested I. 

‘* Lamps will not help them much if it goes on 
like this. But, however, it may clear, and we 
will hope it will, for their own sakes as well as 
ours. It would be a pity all your charming ar- 
rangements should be wasted on old Frank—and 
yet I will bet you a pair of gloves, May, that he 
is our only guest.” 

**You will?” I said, laughing; ‘‘then I take 
the bet, for I want a new pair for Sunday.” I 
considered it all a joke, be it observed, for such 
an idea as a fog keeping Mrs. Popham away 
seemed too remote from possibility, even for a 
wager. Frank came down at that moment, and 
sad as he had been just before, the very sight of 
my husband seemed to brighten his spirits. 

**T am just off, Linton,” he said, as they were 
shaking hands; ‘‘I should not have got here to- 
day, but could not get into the City in the fog; 
and after blundering about, and missing my way 
several times, found myself in this street by ac- 
cident. We will not keep May from her toilette, 
which I know is to be extensive to-night, but I 
can talk to you while you dress; and by that 
time these pleasant chimneys of yours must have 
done smoking. Dine with you as Iam? No, 
thank you; not to disgrace Mrs. Linton in the 
eyes of the world as having wretched relations, 
without a best coat to their backs. I will try 
and see you again before I sail, May. How glad 
I am to have had this peep at your establishment 
—how happy you must both be!” 

He gave my hand such a squeeze that I near- 
ly cried for mercy, and then went with Edgar 
into his little dressing-room, which was on the 
parlor-floor. Just as I was hurrying up stairs 
he called out ‘* May !” 

‘* Well?” I said, looking over the balusters. 

“*May I have a weed among old Edgar’s boots 
and shoes? It will be an immense improvement 
upon the fog.” 

‘*No, certainly not,” was my almost indignant 
reply ; ‘‘you must wait till you are in Australia 
before you behave like a backwoodsman.” For 
I had been brought up to consider the smell of 
tobacco in the house as next to an iniquity ; and 
the notion of its pervading my dining-room just 
as my guests were arriving was enough to turn 
me cold. He laughed merrily as he looked up 
at me, and I was glad he had some of his old 
mischievous self left. What a pity he should 
throw up all his prospects and go off where he 
had none whatever! Perhaps Edgar might 
bring him’ to reason—we would have him to 
breakfast, and let them talk it all over; mean- 
while I must be dressed—and, oh dear, how 
glad I should be when to-morrow morning was 
come! 

Little Sophy came to meet me with large 
frightened eyes. Cousin Edith was ill; she had 
turned quite faint and sick all in a minute— 
would I give her something to make her well? 
Edith ill—I flew to see, and was relieved to find 
her able to assure me it was*nothing—only just 
@ passing sensation—yes, a few drops of sal vol- 
atile would just do; she would not keep me 
from dressing, she knew I must be anxious to 
go down again. And yet sho seemeu longing to 





say something, if I had given her the least en- 
couragement; but how could I, late as I was, 
and Mrs, Popham due any minute? 

I was quickly dressed, and went down to re- 
ceive my visitors. Never shall I forget that in- 
terval of waiting; how thankful I was at first to 
be in time; how gradually I began to fidget 
about my bill of fare, every dish fated to be over- 
done; how ludicrous at last became the position 
of sitting in state to receive people who did not 
come, and seemed to have no intention of com- 
ing; especially when Edgar leoked in every now 
and then to hope that [ was not overpowered 
with my exertions to be agreeable; and blandly 
observed that you might cut the fog with a knife. 

‘**Please to remember, my love,” he said, at 
last, ‘‘ that I prefer Jouvin’s gloves to any other, 
and that my i:vorite color is a delicate brown— 
like your hair. Frank declares he can not wait 
dinner much longer.” 

**And please to remember,” was my reply, 
‘*that I particularly admire pale fawn color, and 
that my number is six and three quarters. Frank 
will not be our only guest, for Miss Acton is 
here, and little Sophy Hounslow.” 

**You don’t mean that?” he exclaimed, much 
amused; ‘‘you are a woman of resources, in- 
deed. I should never have imagined you had such 
a reserve.” I explained how it had occurred, 
and he rubbed his hands with a keen satisfac- 
tion that rather surprised me. ‘Bring them 
down ; bring them both down. I will go and 
fetch Frank, and we will have a grand dinner- 
party yet, in spite of the stars and the fog.” 

I found Edith so much recovered that I had 
little difficulty in prevailing with her to accept 
our invitation ; Sophy capering with joy at the 
unlooked-for happiness of ‘‘ dininge late,” even 
though bound by strict promises not to ask for 
any thing until the jelly came. The only draw- 
back to her bliss was the fear that ‘‘ her hair was 
not properly done,” and Cousin Edith could not 
do it in the least, and oh, would dear, darling 
Mrs. Linton put it up for her as she did the oth- 
er day? It was true that I had, on one occa- 
sion, made her little head tidy after my own 
fashion, which she had been teasing her maid 
ever since, in vain, to imitate; and knowing I 
had a few minutes still, while dinner was being 
served, I bade Edith go down to the drawing- 
room, and as quickly as I could arrange my lit- 


-tle guest’s wayward tresses. Quick as I thought 


myself, it took me more minutes than I calculated 
upon, and I hurried her down at last; before she 
was half satisfied that her appearance would pro- 
duce the effect she desired. 

** Well, Sophy,” said Edgar, coming up to 
meet us as we entered, ‘‘this is very kind and 
good of you, indeed, to come and dine with us 
when grandmamma has failed us so cruelly. 
We must keep up each other’s spirits, and you 
must sit by me at dinner, to dry my tears if I 
give way unexpectedly.” 

I knew every cadence of my husband’s voice 
so well that directly he spoke I was sure there 
was some more solid ground for his good spirits 
than the fact of having provided a dinner to 
which nobody could‘come; and while he went 
on rattling with the delighted child I glanced at 
my other guests. What had come over them, 
too, since I saw them last? They were stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug together, Frank with his 
arm on the chimney-piece, playing with one of 
my most precious Dresden ornaments as heed- 
lessly as if it had been a pewter mug; his face, 
so desponding and troubled a little while ago, 
now lighted up with a glad hope, that seemed to 
throw radiance on the room, in spite of the dense 
atmosphere we were all breathing. Edith Acton, 
looking shyly at the fire, while listening to what 
he was saying so eagerly and yet so low; the 
paleness gone from her cheeks, the sadness from 
her brow— nervous, trembling, starting when I 
spoke to her, and as unlike her former self as 
spring sunshine to December fog. 

** Well, May !” said Frank, letting go my little 
tea-cup, but happily without breaking it, ‘‘ here is 
glorious weather !” 

“Very,” said I; ‘“‘you will not meet with 
such in Australia, I am afraid.” 

‘*T am afraid not; and now you mention it, 
May, I really do not think I could live without 
it; it seems to agree with me so well. I shall 
make tremendous havoc among your entremets.” 

‘*Have you been introduced to Miss Acton, 
Sir, or may I have leasure—” 

‘* Excuse me, » but I must explain that I 
have had the very great pleasure of meeting Miss 
Acton before, and to tell you the truth, could not 
have believed it possible that such a piece of 
good fortune could be reserved for me as that 


.of meeting her again.” 


A light began to dawn on my understanding ; 
I looked at him again, his eyes were dancing— 
then at Edith, hers were full of tears—but such 
happy tears! I could not have wished to ex- 
change them for such a smile as she had worn in 
the day. 

I had a dozen questions to ask,*but she’made 
me a quick expressive sign of entreaty, and I rec- 
ollected that small representative of Mrs. Poph- 
am, and of that use‘al species of vessel known 
for the length of its auricular organs. Now, too, 
I understood why my husband was so devotedly 
engaged in whispering ghost stories in her ear at 
the farther end of the room. 

Dinner was announced—my poor dinner, the 
fruit of so much thought, the object of so much 
anxiety—and we went down to the dining-room, 
with all its covers laid for the absent Banquos, 
and I must own I felt it was a pity. The less 
we say about it the better, the rather that the 
guests who partook thereof were in that state of 
mind in which the senses and judgment slumber 
alike, and had I set them down to cold shoulder 
of mutton, or suggested that we ail should have 
a little gruel, they would have. been as well 
pleased and very little the wiser. With one of 
them on either side of me, their eves meeting 





perpetually, in spite or Edith’s efforts to prevent 
it, and their voices and manner betraying the 
almost painful intensity of the happiness that 
had come on them so suddenly, I felt too excited 
myself to know much of what I was eating, or 
what I was talking about; only the more con- 
fused I found myself becoming the more I talked 
—very foolishly, I am afraid, for Edgar told me 
afterward he had no idea I had such a fund of 
anecdote and conversation. 

It mattered very little; those two heard, un- 
derstood nothing but themselves; and had I been 
wise as Socrates, and witty as Sydney Smith, 
wisdom and wit had been equally wasted then. 
In pity to both I rose early from table, and hav- 
ing dispatched Sophy to be undressed by the 
maid and pyt into the bed she was to share with 
her cousin, sat’ down to receive the confidence I 
might have had a few hours sooner. But how 
different was now the tone in which it was given! 

*¢ You little knew,” Edith said, ‘‘ when you 
asked me how I liked that:Swiss sketch up stairs, 
how well I knew the touch of the artist’s hand— 
how I longed to take it out of its frame, and car- 
ry it away with me. I'had nothing of his—not 
a line, not a scrap of paper—and the blank, and 
the longing, sometimes, were almost more than I 
could bear. I can hardly believe now that he is 
in the house, and I have spoken to him, and 
know he is still all I thought once. How shall 
I be grateful enough for such a change?” 

‘¢ Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ how such a misunder- 
standing was possible, if you were both so much 
attached ?” 

She had some difficulty in explaining, for she 
did not wish to speak bitterly of any one; but 
the facts, as I gathered them, spoke for them- 
selves. Her own. home had been early broken 
up, and the and. aunt, with whom 
she and her’ sister had afterward lived, were 
completely under the sway of Mrs. Popham, in 
virtue of a small allowance she made them, sub- 
ject to her pleasure. Hier sister, some few years 
ago, had married the curate of the parish, and 
their poverty, though they never complained, had 
been so great an offense to Mrs. Popham, when 
she visited the neighborhood, that she had made 
old Mrs. Acton understand that sort of thing 
must not happen again. ‘‘She found Alice one 
day making a pie, and she never forgave it,” 
said Edith, smiling, though her tone was a little 
resentful, as well it might be ; ‘‘ and it was no use. 
reminding her that neither she nor John ever got 
into debt, and that they gave away more than 
many with larger means; she said that only 
made it worse, for it showed they had neither 
credit nor common-sense. _ And if you only knew 
how good they both are !” 

I could quite believe it, but I wanted to hear 
about Frank, and on that point Edith was not so 
clear: she knew Mrs. Popham had spoken se- 
verely to her aunt about him, and that poor 
grandmamma had been ill for a week after the 
interview, but she never knew what really passed. 
As Mrs. Popham said, the affair had been man- 
aged—so managed that Frank had been driven 
away in resentment at what he felt to be ill- 
usage, while she was left under the belief that he 
had given her up. How they had contrived to 
come to an understanding in the very short time 
they had been together I did not too curiously 
inquire ; but it seemed as if, directly their eyes 
met, a veil fell from their souls, and they knew 
they were beloved before a word was spoken. 

How happy they were that evening, sitting to- 
gether with a sketch-book of mine open before 
them on the table, and paying no more heed to 
my best productions than they had done to my 
dinner or my conversation! Edgar and I did 
our best to promote their enjoyment, by taking 
as little notice of them as possible: he brought 
out his violin, and I opened the piano, and we 
gave them soft movements of Mozart, and rich 
harmonies of Beethoven, as an accompaniment 
to the immortal music breathing from their 
hearts, as it breathed first in the garden. 

By twelve o’clock—we had net the heart to 
disturb them sooner—my fatigue overpowered 
my sympathy, and I announced my intention of 
retiring. Frank started up, and with a dismayed 
apology for keeping us all up so late, wondered 
what sort of a night it was now. We opened 
the shutter, the lamps were once more visible, 
and the atmosphere was clearing fast under the 
influence of a change of wind. The fog had 
done its kindly work, and was gone; and never 
did the golden sunset of a summer evening leave 
sweeter memories behind. 

Frank came to breakfast the next morning, 
and we were making very merry over the contre- 
temps of the day before—Edith, whether she had 
slept or not, looking as if ten years had been tak- 
en from her age, and a threefold beauty restored 
to her face—when we were surprised by a visit 
from Mr. Popham. He was anxious, of course, 
to know the fate of his little grand-daughter ; but 
still more to condole with me on the disappoint- 
ment which they had been compelled to inflict— 
compelled, notwithstanding most heroic perse- 
verance on the part of his amiable lady, whom 
nothing would for a long time persuade to relin- 
quish the attempt to reach us, until they actually 
came to a collision with two other carriages, and 
were extricated with some difficulty, and one of 
the panels smashed in. ‘‘ You may imagine how 
pleasant it was to return to a house where we 
were not expected,” he continued, shrugging his 
shoulders, as we all expressed our regret and 
commiseration. ‘* Hounslow and Elizabeth din- 
ing out in the neighborhood, half the servants out 
of the way, fires low, nothing one cared to eat— 
Inever had so wretched an evening, Mrs. Linton— 
upon my honor, I never had, Poor Georgy could 
not get over it at all, and scolded us all round, 
till really I had to give her a bit of my mind, and 
it ended in her bursting out cryiug, and speud.ug 
the evening in her bedroom ; and this morning 
she has the face-ache, and Mrs. Popham has a 
sad cold—but I was to assure y.u she thought it 








would be nothing very serious, and she would 
have braved any weather sooner:tham disappoint 
you after all your pains and trouble: Pour Eliz- 
abeth was in great dismay when'she*came home 
and found no Sophy, and it was all T'could do to 
prevent her coming off to see if she were safe—I 
was sure she would be in Mrs. Linton’s hands, 
and under Edith’s care. It was that which quiet- 
ed her at last; she could trust Edith, she owned, 
as she would herself; but I believe you will see 
her here directly, for she said she would not be 
happy till she knew it was all right.” ; 

It was rather a relief to hear this; for though 
Mrs. Hounslow was very like her mother in face 
and figure, she was her opposite in easy good- 
nature; and as the image of Mrs. Popham’ 
wrath loomed darkly on our horizon, it became 
& matter of some importance to secure a favora- 
ble hearing from one who might prove an ally. 
Our breakfast was soon dispatched, and I carried 
Edith and Sophy up stairs, leaving Mr. Popham, 
good, easy man, to the tender mercy of Edgar 
and Frank, who looked ready to fall upon him 
the instant they had him alone. They were still 
shut up together, and Edith had had time to grow 
very nervous, when Mrs. Hounslow arrived, pos- 
itively running up stairs—an effort on her part 
almost unparalleled—in her eagerness to be as- 
sured her darling had not been very unhappy. 
Finding from the darling’s own pungent remarks 
that she had been as happy as possible, and didn’t 
want to go home, and liked drinking tea out of 
Mrs, Linton’s pik cup and saucer, and dining 
late afterward with the gentlemen, for Mr. Lin- 
ton was so kind and funny, Mrs. Hounslow’s 
spirits revived, and she began to talk over the 
misfortunes ofthe evening with considerable zest. 
She had never seen mamma so put out in her life, * 
and it was a mercy they were not all killed; as it 
was, they were laid up, and could not come and 
call, but they sent their kindest love, and a thou- 
sand regrets, and hopes that dear Mrs. Linton 
had not taken it too much to heart—it was such 
a trying thing to happen to a young house-keep- 
er, and enough to put Mr. Linton quite out of 
temper; gentlemen never stood these little wor- 
ries well; Mr. Hounslow would have been put 
out for a week. I answered her with due cord- 
iality, and having said all that I knew was ex- 
pected of regret, sympathy, and obligation, I took 
occasion, while Edith was dressing Sophy up 
stairs, to tell her what had occurred, and ask 
her advice and assistance. She listened with as 
much interest as if it had been an amusing fic- 
tion, and frankly assured me she could not con- 
ceive for her part why mamma was so fond of 
managing and muddling other people’s affairs, 
and if Edith liked Mr. Wallace and Mr. Wallace 
liked Edith, what could it matter to mamma how 
much they had to live upon? She didn’t suppos¢ 
they would expect Aer to give them any thing, 
Oh yes, she had been told something about 
Edith’s having an unfortunate attachment, and 
she knew old Mrs. Acton was afraid to say her 
soul was her own before mamma, for fear she 
should stop her pension—and, by-the-by, she 
might do so now if they did not mind what they 
were about. Poor, dear Edith! so fond as she 
was of the darling children, too, and they of her 
—she had intended asking her to spend Christ- 
mas with them at Brighton; yes, yes, she would 
see what could be done—she would talk to Mr. 
Hounslow, and hear what he said. 

At this moment Sophy ran in, full of a won- 
derful thing she had forgotten to tell her mam- 
ma, which happened to her last night. Mr. 
Linton had pulled a cracker with her at dessert, 
and a big almond and motto fell into her plate, 
and the motto was in French, so she could not 
read it, but he had whispered to her what it 
meant as a great secret, and what did mamma 
think it could be? It was that she was soon to 
be a bridemaid. Did mamma think it possible 
it could be true? 

Mamma thought it very possible if they could 
prevail on grandmamma; and from that moment 
I felt we had two such allies on our side as even 
Mrs. Popham might find it hard to resist. 

And so it proved, for not all the arguments of 
Mr. Popham, whom Edgar and Frank did not 
allow to escape till they had fairly talked him 
into acquiescence—all the straightforward liber- 
ality of Frank’s uncle, who immediately on the 
receipt of his nephew’s submission came forward 
with arms and purse equally open to smooth down 
the difficulties in his path of life—all my own dip- 
lomatic appeals to her oft-expressed regard for 
myself, and the satisfaction with which I con- 
templated even a connection so remote—all that 
could be urged on behalf of either, separately or 
both combined, by any or all of us, in any possi- 
ble way, would have prevailed to overcome her 
resentment as they did, had they not been hour- 
ly supported by Sophy’s firm resolve to be a bride- 
maid. Sophy, as I said before, was very like her 
grandmamma, and that great woman might have 
consoled herself for yielding, like England to her 
American colonies, with the knowledge that it 
was from herself the conqueror kad learned to 
conquer. 

If any thing had been needed to make my sat- 
isfaction complete in becoming a connection of 
Mrs. Popham’s, it was given me jn the fact that 
from this time that excellent lady paid me much 
less attention than formerly, and could never be 
induced, under any pretense, to accept another 
invitation to dinner. 

Frank and Edith settled as near us as they 
could, and every year drew us closer together in 
the ties of tried and valued friendship. We met 
at each other’s houses, we joined company in our 
husbands’ holidays, we shared each other's joys 
—yes, and sorrows too, such as will come, even 
in the most loving homes—the deeper, at times, 
for their being so loving ; but many a time have 
we turned away from the loveliest scenery and 
the most glorious sky to recall with grateful affec- 
tion our debt to our much-abused benefactor, 
the London fog. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BADINAGE OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Tue town of Holby is on the coast of Pem- 
broke, It has a small harbor, with a light-house, 
and the town itself contains a few thousand peo- 
ple, most of them belonging to the poorer class. 
The chief house in the town stands on a rising 
ground a little outside, looking toward the water. 
Its size and situation render it the most conspicu- 
ous object in the neighborhood. 

This house, from its appearance, must have 
been built more than a century before. It be- 
longed to an old family which had become ex- 
tinct, and now was occupied by a new owner, who 
had given it another name. ‘This new owner was 
William Thornton, Esq., solicitor, who had an 
office in Holby, and who, though very wealthy, 
still attended to his business with undiminished 
application. ‘The house had been originally pur- 
chased by the father of the present occupant, 
Henry Thornton, a well-known lawyer in these 
parts, who had settled here originally a poor 
young man, but had finally grown gray and rich 
in his adopted home. He had bought the place 
when it was exposed for sale, with the intention 
of founding a new seat for his own family, and 
had given it the name of Thornton Grange. 

Generations of care and tasteful culture had 
made Thornton Grange one of the most beautiful 
places in the county. All around were wide 
parks. dotted with ponds and clumps of trees. 
An avenue of elms led up to the door. A well- 
kept lawn was in front, and behind was an ex- 
tensive grove. Every thing spoke of wealth and 
elegance. 

On an afternoon in February a gentleman in 
clerical dress walked up the avenue, rang at the 
door, and entering he gave his name to the serv- 
ant as the Rev. Courtenay Despard. He was the 
new Rector of Holby, and had only been there 
one week. 

He entered the drawing-room, sat down upon 
one of the many lounging chairs with which 
it was filled, and waited. He did not have to 
wait long. <A rapid step was soon heard de- 
scending the stairs, and in a few minutes a lady 
entered. She came in with a bright smile of 
welcome on her face, and greeted him with much 
warmth. 

Mrs. Thornton was very striking in her appear- 
ance. <A clear olive complexion and large, dark 
hazel eyes marked Southern blood. Her hair 
was black, wavy, and exceedingly luxuriant. Her 
mouth was small, her hands and feet delicately 
shaped, and her figure slender and elegant. Her 
whole air had ths* indefinable grace which is the 
sign of high-breeding; to this there was added 
exceeding loveliness, with great animation of 
face and elegance of manner. She was a perfect 


lady, yet iiot of the English stamp; for her looks } 


and manner had not that cold and phlegmatic air 
which England fosters. She looked rather like 
some Italian beauty—like those which enchant us 
as they smile from the walls of the picture-gal- 
leries of Italy. 

**T am so glad you have come!” said she. 
‘It is so stupid here, and I expected you an 
hour ago.” 3 

** Oh, if I had only known that!” said Despard. 
“* For, do you know, I have been dying of ennui.” 








‘*T hope that I may be the means of dispel- 
ing it.” 

“* As surely so as the sun disperses the clouds.” 

“*-You are never at a loss for a compliment.” 

‘* Never when I am with you.” 

These few words were spoken with a smile by 
each, and a slightly melodramatic gesture, as 
though each was conscious of a little extrava- 
gance. 

‘* You must be glad to get to your old home,” 
she resumed. ‘‘ You lived here fifteen, no, six- 
teen years, you know.” 

‘* Kighteen.” ; 

‘*So it was. I was sixteen when you left.” 

‘* Never to see you again till I came. back,” 
said Despard, with some mournfulness, looking 
at the floor. | 

*¢ And since then all has changed.” 

‘But I have not,” rejoined Despard, in the 
same tone. 

Mrs. Thornton said nothing for a moment. 

if y-the-way, I’ve been reading such a nice 
book,” she resumed. . ‘‘ It has just come out, 
and is making a sensation. It would suit you, I 
know.” 

‘* What is it?” 

She rose and lifted a book from the table, 
which she handed to him. He took-it, and read 
the title out loud. 

‘*Christian’s Cross.” | 

A strange expression passed over his face. He 
looked at her, holding the book out at arms’- 
length with feigned consternation. 

** And do you have the heart to recommend 
this book to me, Mrs. Thornton ?” 


** Why not?” 

‘* Why, it’s religious. Religious books are my 
terror. How could I possibly open a book like 
this ?” 

She laughed. 


** You are mistaken,” she said. ‘‘ It is an or- 
dinary novel, and for the sake of your peace of 
mind I assure you that there is not a particle of 
religion in it. But why should you look with 
such repugnance upon it? The expression of 
your face is simply horror.” 

‘*Pietistic books have been the bane of my 
life. ‘The emotional, the,rhapsodical, the medi- 
tative style of book, in which one garrulously ad- 
dresses one’s soul from beginning to end, is sim- 
‘ply torture tome. You see religion is a different 
thing. The rhapsody may do for the Taberna- 
cle people, but thoughtful men and women need 
something different.” \ 

‘*Tam so delighted to hear such sentiments 
from a clergyman! ‘They entirely accord with 
my own. Still I must own that your horror 
struck me as novel, to say the least of it.” 

‘* Would you like me to try,to proselytize you ?” 

“You may try if you wish. I am open to 
conviction ; but the Church of.all the ages, the 
Apostolic, the Catholic, has a strong hold on me.” 

“You need not fear that I will ever try to 
loosen it. I only wish that I may see your face 
in Trinity Church every Sunday.” 

“That happiness shall be yours,” answered 
Mrs. Thornton, ‘‘ As there is no Catholic church 
here, I will give you the honor of my presence at 
Trinity.” 

“Tf that is the case it will be a place of wor- 
ship to me.” 

He smiled away the extravagance of this last 
remark, and she only shook her head. 


fane.’ 

“Not profanity; say rather justifiable idol- 
atry.” 

“* Really, I feel overcome; I do not know 
what to say. At any rate, I hope you will like 
the book ; I know you will find it pleasant.” 

** Any thing that comes from you could not be 
otherwise,” said Despard. ‘At the same time 
it is not my habit to read novels singly.” 


**'That is a compliment, but it is awfully pro- , 





lessly. 





“Singly ! how else can one read them?” 
~ T always several at a time.” 


: i oe oe at the hve age 

ou. see,” sai es ate one must 
with the literature of the day. I taal $0 rend 
each book as it came out, but at last found satiety. 
The best novel palls. For my own comfort I 
had to.invent a new plan to stimulate my interest. 
I will tell you about it. I take ten at a time, 
spread them on the table in front of me, and read 
each chapter in succession.” 


‘* Not at all,” said Despard, gravely. ‘‘ Prac- 
tice enables one to keep all distinet,”” 


combined—that is to say, in ten books which 
I read at once I have two hundred thrilling 
scenes, one hundred and fifty overwhelming ca- 
tastrophes, one hundred interesting characters, 
‘and four hundred situations of absorbing fascina- 
tion. Do you not see what an advantage there 
is in = plan? By following this rule I have 
been able to stimulate a somewhat faded appetite, 
an to keep abreast of the literature of the 

Ye ” 

‘What an admirable plan! ‘ And do you read 
all books in that way? Why, one could write 
ten novels*at a time on the same principle, and 
if so he ought to write very much better.” 

‘*T think I will try it some day. At present 
I am busily en, with a learned treatise on 
the Symbolical Nature of the Mosaic Economy, 
an a—"” ¢ 
‘*'The—what?” cried Mrs. Thornton, breath- 
‘* What was that?” lg 

‘* The Symbolical Nature of the Mosaic Econo- 
my,” said Despard, placidly. 

*¢ And is the title all your own ?” 

*¢ All my own.” 

‘*Then pray don’t write the book. ‘The title 
is enough. Publish that, and see if it does not 
of itself by its own extraordinary merits bring 
you undying fame.” 

‘I’ve been thinking seriously of doing so,” 
said Despard, ‘‘ and I don’t know but that I may 
follow your advice. It will save some trouble, 
and perhaps amount to just as much in the end.” 

** And do you often have such brilliant fan- 
cies ?” 

‘*No, frankly, not often. I consider that title 
the one great idea of my life.” 

‘* But do not dwell too much upon that,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, in a warning voice. ‘‘ It might 
make you conceited.” 

‘**Do you think so?” rejoined the other, with 
a shudder. ‘‘Do you really think so? I hope 
not. At any rate I hope you do not like con- 
ceited people ?” 

“ No. ” 


‘¢ Am I conceited ?” : 

‘*No. I like you,” replied Mrs. Thornton, 
with a slight bow and a wave of the hand, which 
she accompanied with a smile. 

‘¢ And I like you,” said Despard, in the same 
tone. 

‘* You could not do less.” 

‘¢ This,” said Despard, with an air of thought- 
ful seriousness, ‘‘is a solemn occasion. After 
such a tender confession from each of us what 
remains to be done? What is it that the novels 
lay down?” 

‘¢T’m sure,” returned Mrs. Thornton, with the 
same assumed solemnity, ‘‘it is not for me to 
say. You must make the proposition.” 

‘‘We can not do any thing less than fly to- 

ther.” 

‘¢T should think not.” 

‘* But where ?” 

‘¢ And not only where, but how? . By rail, by 
steamboat, or by canal? A canal strikes me as 
the best mode of flight. It is secluded.” 

“* Free from observation,” said Despard. 

‘¢ Quiet,” rejoined Mrs. Thornton. 

‘oetic.” 

*¢ Solitary.” 


“p, 
**Slow.”’ 


*¢ And, best of all, hitherto untried.” 
“Yes, its novelty is undeniable.” 


** Remote.” 
*¢ Unfriended.” 


. “So much so,” said Mrs. Thornton, ‘that it - 


overwhelms one. It is a bright, original -idea, 
and in these days of commonplace is it not cred- 
itable? ‘The idea is mine, Sir, and I will match 
it with -your—what ?—your Symbolical Nature 
of the Mosaic Cosmogony.” 

‘* Economy.” 

**But Cosmogony is: better. 


Allow me. to 
suggest it By way of a change.” | 


“*Tt must be so, since you say it; but I have 


a weakness for the wo 
rived from the Greek—” i 

‘*Greek!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, raising 
her hands. ‘‘ You surely are not going to be so 
ungenerous as to quote Greek! Am I not a 
lady? Will you be so base as to take me at a 
disadvantage in that way ?” : 

‘*T am thoroughly ashamed of myself, and 
you may consider that a tacit apology is going 
on within my mind whenever I see you.” 

‘You are forgiven,” said Mrs, Thornton. 

**T can not conceive how I could have so far 
forgotten myself. I do not usually speak Greek 
to ladies. I consider it my duty to make my- 
self agreeable. And you have no idea how 


Economy. It is de- 


agreeable I can make myself, if I try.” 
“I? - Ihave no idea? Is it you who .say 
that, and’to me?” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, in 


that slight melodramatic tone which she had em- 





ployed thus far, somewhat exaggerated. ‘‘ After 
what I told you—of my feelings ?” 

‘“‘T see I shall have to devote all the rest of 
my life to making apologies.” 

‘No. Do not make apologies. Avoid your 
besetting sins. Otherwise, fond as I am of you” 
—and she;spoke with exaggerated solemnity— 
**T must regard you as a failure.” 

The conversation went on uninterruptedly in 
this: style for some time. It appeared to suit 
each of them. . Despard’s face, naturally grave, 
assisted him toward maintaining the mock-seri- 
ous tone which he chose to adopt; and Mrs. 
Thornton’s peculiar 2 be of face gave her the 
same advantage. It pleased each to express for 
the other an exaggerated sentiment of regard. 
They considered it banter and badinage. How 
far it was safe was another thing. But they had 
known one another years before, and were only 
resuming the manner of earlier times. 

Yet, after all, was it safe for the grave Rector 
of Holby to adopt the inflated style of a trouba- 
dour in addressing the Lady of Thornton Grange? 
Neither of them thought of it. ‘They simply im- 
proved the shining hour after this fashion, until 
at length the conversation was interrupted by the 
opening of folding-doors, and the entrance of a 
servant who announced—dinner. 

On entering the dining-room Despard was 
greeted with respectful formality by the master 
of the house. He was a man of about forty, with 
the professional air of the lawyer about him, and 
an abstracted expression of face, such as usually 
belongs to one who is deeply engrossed in the 
cares of business. His tone, in spite of its friend- 
liness, was naturally stiff, and was in marked 
contrast to the warmth of Mrs. Thornton’s greet- 
ing. 
‘*How do you like your new quarters ?” he 
asked, as they sat down. 

“Very well,” said Despard. ‘‘ It is more my 
home, you know, than any other place. I lived 
there so many years as school-boy with Mr. Car- 
son that it seems natural to take up my station 
there as home.” 

Mr. Thornton relapsed into his abstraction 
while Despard was speaking, who directed the 
remainder of his conversation to Mrs. Thornton. 

It was light, idle chat, in the same tone as that 
in which they had before indulged. .Once or 
twice, at some unusually extravagant remark, 
Mr. Thornton looked up in perplexity, which 
was not lessened on seeing their perfect gravity. 

They had a long discussion as to the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ the day after to-morrow.” Des- 
pard asserted that it meant the same as eternal 
duration; and insisted that it must be so, since 
when to-morrow came the day after it was still 
coming, and when that came there was still the 
day after. He supported his theory with so much 
earnestness that ‘Thornton, after listening for a 
while, took the trouble to go heavily and at 
length into the whole question, and conclude it 
triumphantly against Despard. 

Then the subject of politics came up, and a 
probable war with France was considered. Des- 
pard professed to take no interest in the subject, 
sincé, even if an invasion took place, clergymen 
could do nothing. They were exempt from mil- 
itary duty in common with gaugers. The men- 
tion of this brought on a long discussion as to the 
spelling of the word gauger. Despard asserted 
that nobody knew how it was spelled, and that, 
from the necessities of human nature, it was sim- 
ply impossible to tell whether it was gauger or 
guager. This brought out Thornton again, who 
mentioned several law papers in which the word 
had been correctly written by his clerks. Des- 
pard challenged him on this, and; because Thorn- 
ton had to confess that he had not examined the 
word, dictionary in hand, he claimed a victory 
over him. 

Thornton, at this, looked away, with the smile 
of a man who is talking unintelligible things to a 
child. 

Then followed a long conversation between 
Despard and Mrs. Thornton about religion, art, 
music, and a miscellaneous assemblage of other 
things, which lasted for a long time. At length 
he rose to go. Mrs. Thornton went to a side- 
table and took up a book. 

‘¢ Here,” said she, ‘‘is the little book you lent 
me; I ought to have sent it, but I thought you 
would come for it.” 

*¢ And so I will,” said he, ‘‘ some day.” 

‘Come for it to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Will you be at home?” 

cen 


. Then of course I'll come. And now I must 
tear myself away. Good-night!” 
On the following day, at about two o’clock, 
Despard called again. Mrs. Thornton had been 
writing, and the desk was strewn with papers. 

‘“*T know I am disturbing you,” said he, after 
the usual greetings. ‘‘I see that you are writing, 
so I will not stay but a moment. I have come, 
you know, after that little book.” 

. Indeed, you are not disturbing me at all. I 
have been trying to continue a letter which I be- 
gan to my brother a month ago. There is no 
hurry- about it.” 

‘¢ And how-is Paolo ?” 

‘¢T have not heard for some time. I ought to 
hear'soon. He went to America last summer, 
and I have not had a word from him since. 
My letter is of no importance, I assure you, and 
now, since you are here, you shall not go. In- 
deed, I only touched it a minute ago. I have 
been looking at some pictures till I am so be- 
grimed and inundated with dust that I feel as 
though I had been resolved into my original ele- 
ment.” :And she held up her hands with a pretty 
gesture of horror. 

Despard looked at her for a moment as she 
stood in her bright beauty before him. A sudden 
expression of pain flashed over his face, succeed- 
ed by his usual smile. < 

‘Dust never before took so-fair a form,” he 
said, and sat down, looking on the floor. 
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‘¢¥or unfailing power of compliment, for an 
unending supply of neat and pretty speeches, 
commend me to the Rev. Courtenay Despard.” 

‘“*Yet, singularly enough, no one else ever 
dreamed that of me.” 

‘© You were always so.” 

‘With you.” 

‘*In the old days.” 

‘* Now lost forever.” 

Their voices sank low and expressive of a deep 
melancholy. A silence followed. Despard at 
last, with a sudden effort, began talking in his 
usual extravagant strain about badgers till at last 
Mrs. ‘Thornton began to laugh, and the radiancy 
of their spirits was restored. ‘‘ Strahge,” said he, 

‘taking up a prayer-book with a peculiar binding, 
on which there was a curic isly intertwisted figure 
in gilt. ‘‘That pattern has been in my thoughts 
and dreams for a week.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘“Why, I saw it in your hands last Sunday, 
and my eyes were drawn to it till its-;whole figure 
seemed to stamp itself on my mind. See! I can 
trace it from memory.” And, taking his cane, 
he traced the curiously involved figure on the 
carpet. . 

* And were your thoughts fixed on nothing 
better than that ?” i 

‘*T was engaged in worship,” was the reply, 
with marked emphasis. 

‘‘T must take another book next time.” 

‘Do not. You will only force me to study 
another pattern.” : ; 

- Mrs. Thornton laughed lightly, and Despard 
looked at her with a smile. 

‘‘T’m afraid your thoughts wander,” she said, 
lightly, ‘‘as mine do. ‘There is no excuse for 
you. ‘There is forme. For you know I'm like 
Naaman; I have to bow my head in the temple 
of Baal. After all,” she-continued, in a more 
serious voice, ‘I suppose I shall be able some 
day to worship before my own altar, for, do you 
know, I expect to end my days in a convent.” 

‘¢ And why ?” 

‘For the purpose of perfect religious seclu- 
sion.” 

Despard looked at her earnestly for a moment. 
Then his usual smile broke out. . 

‘¢ Wherever you go let me know, and I'll take 
up my abode outside the walls and come and 
‘look at you every day through the grating.” 

‘¢ And would that be a help to a religious life ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps not; but I'll tell you what would be 
ahelp. Be a Sister of Charity. Ill bea Paul- 
ist. I'll devote myself to the sick. Then you 
and I can go together; and when you are tired 
I can assist you. I think that idea is much bet- 
ter than yours.” 

‘Oh, very much, indeed!” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, with a strange, sad look. 

‘*T remember a boy and girl who once used to 
go hand in hand over yonder shore, and—” He 
stopped suddenly, and then hastily added, ‘‘ and 
now it would be very sad, and therefore very ab- 
surd, in one of them. to bring up old memories.” 

Mrs. Thornton ‘suddenly rose, and, walking to 
the window, looked out. ‘‘I wonder if it will 
rain to day!” she said, in a sweet voice, full of a 
tremulous melancholy. 

‘There are very dark clouds about,” returned 
Despard, mournfully. 

‘*T hope there will not be a storm,” she re- 
joined, with the same sadness. Her hands were 
held tightly together. ‘‘ Some things will perish 
if a storm comes.” 

‘*Let us pray that there may be calm and 
peace,” said Despard. 

She turned and looked at him for a moment. 
Strange that these two should pass so quickly 
from gayety to gloom! Their eyes met, and 
each read in the face of the other sadness be- 
yond words. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


TWO LETTERS. 
Desparp did not go back to the Grange for 
About a week had passed since the 


some days, 
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“BOTH WERE LOOKING OUT UPON THE SETTING SUN.” 


: wage the following words ; 


scenes narrated in the preceding chapter when 
one morning, having finished his breakfast, he 
went into his lib and sat down at the table 
to write. A litter of papers lay all around. The 
walls were covered with shelves, filled with books. 
The table was piled high with ponderous tomes. 
Manuscripts were strewn around, and books were 
scattered on the floor. Yet, amidst all this dis- 
order, some order was apparent, for many of these 
books lay open in certain places, and others were 
arrai so as to be within reach. 

Several sheets of paper, covered with writing, 
lay before him, headed, ‘‘ The Byzantine Poets.” 

e books were all in Greek. It was the library 
, of a hard-working student. 

Very different was the Despard of the library 
from the Despard who had visited the Grange. 
A stern and thoughtful expression was read in 
his face, and his eyes had an abstraction which 
= have done credit to Mr. Thornton him- 
self. 

Taking his seat at the table, he remained for 
a while leaning his head on his hand in deep 
thought. Then he took up a pen and drew a 
piece of- paper before him to try it. He began 
to draw upon it the same figure which he had 
marked with his cane on Mrs. Thornton’s t. 
He traced this figure over and over, until at 
the whole sheet was covered. ; 

Suddenly he flung down the pen, and, taking 
up the paper, leaned back in his chair with a mel- 
ancholy face. ‘‘ What a poor, weak thing I am!” 
he muttered at last, and let the paper fall to the 
floor. He leaned his head on his hand, then re- 
sumed his pen and began to make some idle 
marks. At length he began to draw. 

Under the fine and delicate strokes of his pen, 
which were as neat and as exquisite as the most 
subtle touches of an engraving, a picture gradu- 
ally rose to view. It was a sea-side scene. The 
place was Holby Beach. In the distance was 
the light-house; and on one side a promontory, 
which protected the harbor. Upon the shore, 
looking out toward the sea, was a beautiful girl, 
of about sixteen years of age, whose features, as ) 
they grew beneath his tender touches, were those 
of Mrs. Thornton. Then beside her there grad- 
ually rose another figure, a youth of about eight- 
een, with smooth face and clustering locks, who 
looked exactly like what the Rev. Courtenay 
Despard might have been some seven or eight 
years before. His left arm was around her waist, 
her arm was thrown up till it touched his shoul- 
der, and his right hand held hers. Her head 
leaned against him, and both of them, with a 
subdued expression of perfect happinéss, tinged 
with a certain pensive sadness, were looking out 
upon the setting sun. 

As soon as he finished he looked at the sketch, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, tore it into a 
thousand small fragments. He drew the written 
manuscript before him with a long and deep-drawn 
sigh, and began writing with great rapidity upon 
the subject of the Byzantine Poets, He had just 

e Anacreontic hymns of John Damasce- 
nus form a marked contrast to—” when the sen- 
tence was interrupted by a knock at the door. 
‘Come in!” It was the servant with letters from 
the post-office. Despard put down his pen grave- 
ly, and the man laid two letters on the table. 
He waited till the servant had departed, then 
seizing one of them, a small one, addressed in a 
lady’s hand, he pressed it vehemently to'his lips 
and tore it open. : 

It was as follows: 


‘* Dear Mr. Desparp,—I suppose I may nev- 
er expect to see you again. Yet I must see you, 
for yesterday I received a very long letter from 
Paolo of so singular a character that you will 
have to explain it to me. I shall expect you this 
afternoon, and till then, I remain, 

‘*Yours sincerely, 


‘* TERESA THORNTON. 
“THORNTON GRANGE, Friday.” 


Despard read this letter a score of times, and 








placed it reverently in an inner drawer of his 

desk. He then opened 

the other, and read as 

follows : 

** Harirax, Nova Scotia, 
January 12, 1847. 

**My- DEAR Court- 
ENAY,—I was very glad 
to hear of your appoint- 
ment as Rector of Hol- 
by, your old home, and 
hope that by this time 
you are fully establish- 
ed in the old Rectory, 
where you’ spent so 
many years. I was 
there often enough in 
poor old Carson’s days 
to know that it was 2 
fine old place. 

**You will see by 
this that I am in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. My 
regiment was ordered 
off here last November, 
and I am just begin- 
ning to feel settled. It 
is not so cold here as it 
was in Quebec. There 
is capital moose hunt- 
ing ip the country. I 
don’t admire my ac- 
commodations much ; 
but it is not a bad lit- 
tle town, considering 
allthings. ‘The people 
are pleasant, and there 
is some stir and gayety 
occasionally. 

“Not ‘long before 

- leaving Quebec, who do 
you think turned up? 





No less a person than Paolo Langhetti, who in 
the course of his wanderings came out there. He 
had known some extraordinary adventures on his 
voyage out; and these are the immediate cause 
of this letter. 

‘*He took passage early in June last in the 
ship Tecumseh, from Liverpool for Quebec. It 
was an emigrant ship, and crammed with pas- 
sengers. You have heard all about the horrors 
of that middle passage, which occurred last year, 
when those infernal Liverpool merchants, for the 
sake of putting a few additional pounds in their 
pockets, sent so many thousands to destruction. 

“The Tecumseh was one of these. It was 
crammed with emigrants. . You know Langhetti’s 
extraordinary pluck, and his queer way of devot- 
ing himself for others. . Well, what did he do 
but this: as soon as the ship-fever broke out he 
left the cabin and took up his abode in the steer- 
age with the sick enfigrants. He is very quiet 
about this, and merely says that he helped to 
nurse the sick.- I know what that means. 

‘¢The mortality was terrific. Of all the ships 
that came to Quebec on that fatal summer the 
Tecumseh showed the largest record of deaths. 
On reaching the quarantine station Langhetti at 
once insisted on continuing his attendance on the 
sick. Hands were scarce, and his offer was 
eagerly accepted. He staid down there ever so 
long till the worst of the sickness was over. 

** Among the passengers on the Jecumseh were 

three who belonged to the superior class. ‘Their 
names were Brandon. He took a deep interest 
in them. They suffered very much from sick- 
ness both during the voyage and at quarantine. 
The name at once attracted him, being one well 
known both to him and to us. At last they all 
died, or were supposed to have died, at the quar- 
antine station. Langhetti, however, found that 
one of them was only in a ‘trance state,’ and 
his efforts for resuscitation were successful. This 
one was a young girl of not more than sixteen 
years of age. After her restoration he left the 
quarantine bringing her with him, and came up 
to the city. Here he lived for a month or so, 
until at last he heard of me and came to see 
me. 
**Of course I was delighted to see him, for I 
always thought him the noblest fellow that ever 
breathed, though most undoubtedly cranky if not 
crazy. I told him we were going to Halifax, 
and as he had no settled plan I made him come 
here with me. 

‘¢The girl remained for a long time in a state 
of mental torpor, as though her brain had been 
affected by disease, but the journey here had a 
beneficial effect on her, and during her stay she 
has steadily improved. About a week ago Lan- 
ghetti ventured to ask her all about herself. 

‘¢ What will you say when I tell you that she is 
the daughter of poor Ralph Brandon, of Brandon 
Hall, your father’s friend, whose wretched fate 
has made us all so miserable. You know no- 
thing of this, of course; but where was Thorn- 
ton? Why did not he do something to prevent 
this horror, this unutterable calamity? Good 
God! what suffering there is in this world! 

‘** Now, Courtenay, I come tothe point. This 
poor Edith Brandon, still half-dead from her 
grief, has been able to tell us that she has still a 
relative living. Her eldest brother Louis went 
to Australia many yearseago. A few weeks be- 
fore her father’s death he wrote to his son telling 
him every thing, and imploring him to come home. 
She thinks that her brother must be in England 
by this time. 

‘*T want youto hunt up Louis Brandon. Spare 
no trouble. In the name of God, and by the 
memory of your father, whose most intimate 
friend was this poor old Brandon, I entreat you 
to search after Louis Brandon till you find him, 
and let him know the fate of his friends. I think 
if she could see him the joy of meeting one rela- 
tive would restore her to health. 

‘* My boy, I know I have said enough. Your 
own heart will impel you to do all that can be 
done for the sake of this poor young girl. You 
can find out the best ways of learning informa- 
tion. You had better go up at once to London 
and make arrangements for finding Brandon. 
Write me soon, and let me know. 

** Your-affectionate uncle, 
‘* Henry Desparb.” 


Despard read this letter over and over. Then 
he put it in his. pocket, and walked up and down 
the room in deep thought. ‘Then he took out 
Mrs. Thornton’s note and studied it for a long 
time. So the hours passed away, until at length 
two o’clock came and he set out for Thornton 
Grange. 

On entering the drawing-room, Mrs, Thornton 
was there. 

‘So you have come at last,” said she, as they 
shook hands. 

‘* As if L would not come ten times a day if 





I could,” was the answer, in an impetuous voice. | 


‘Still there is no reason why you should per- 


sistently avoid the Grange.” 

‘¢ What would you say if I followed my own 
impulse, and came here every day?” 

**T would say, Good-morning, Sir. 
that you are here, you must stay.” 

‘“*T will stay, whether I must or not.” 

‘* Have you recovered from the effect of my 
prayer-beok yet ?” 

**No, nor ever will I. You brought the same 
one last Sunday.” 

**That was in order to weaken the effect. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, you know.” 

‘*Then all I can say is, that contempt has 
very extraordinary manifestations. Among oth- 
er strange things, it makes me cover my paper 
with that pattern when I ought to be writing on 
the Mosaic Economy.” 

**Cosmogony, you mean.” 

** Well, then, Cosmogony.” 

“*Cosmogony is such a delicious word! It 
has been the hope of my life to be able to intro- 


Still, now 





duce it in a conversation. There 
other word that compares with it.” 

‘* What is it?” 

**T am afraid to pronounce it.” 

‘*'Pry, at any rate.” 

** Tdiosyncrasy,” said Mrs. Thornton. For 
five or six years I have been on the look-out for 
an opportunity to use that word, and thus far I 
have been unsuccessful. I fear that if the op- 
portunity did occur I would call it ‘idiocracy.’ 
In fact, I know I would.” ; 

‘* And what would be the differénce? Your 
motive would be right, and it is to motives that 
we must look, not acts.” ‘ 

After some further badinage, Mrs. ‘Thornton 
drew a letter from her pocket. 

‘* Here,” said she, gravely, ‘‘ is Paolo’s letter. 
Read it, and tell me what you think of it.” 

Despard took the letter and began to read, 
while Mrs. Thornton, sitting opposite to him, 
watched his face. 

The letter was in Italian, and was accompa- 
nied by a large and Closely-written manuscript 
of many pages. z 


“ Harirax, Nova Soorta, January 2, 1847. 
** My Sweetest Littve Srster,—I send you 
my. diary, as I promised you, my Teresella, and 
you will see all my adventures. Take care of 
yourself, be happy, and let us hope that we may 
see one another soon. I am well, through the 
mercy of the good God, and hope to continue so. 
There is no such thing as music in this place, 
but I have. found an organ where I can play. 
My Cremona is uninjured, though it has passed 
through hard times—it sends a note of love.to 
my Teresina. Remember your Paolo to the just 
and upright Thornton, whom you love. May 
God bless my little sister’s husband, and fill his 
heart with love for the sweetest of children’ 
**Read this manuscript carefully, ‘Teresuola 
mia dolcissima, and pray for the souls of those 
unhappy ones who perished by the pestilence.” 








WANTED—A HERO. 
Editor Harper's Bazar: 

I am going to send you a wonderful story which will 
electrify all your readers, and also the world—but not 
yet. My want is a common one. I want a hero. A 
heroine is easy enough: any thing over fifteen and 
under thirty that has orbs and braids (I do so love fine 
writing !) will make a superb heroine without the 
least trouble ; for if the author's brains refuse to give 
her any character he can dress her with a dozen strokes 
of his pen, and no more is needed. Old and practiced 
writer as these few sentences show me to be, I must 
own that I find a hero hard to get. Hitherto I have 
chosen both from the boundless realms of fancy; but 
as every body persisted afterward in giving them the 
‘local habitation and name” of my visiting acquaint- 
ance, I have now resolved never more to choose a 
character except from real life; I intend thereby to 
establish a reputation for rare imaginative faculty. I 
have now a heroine ready-made in my most intimate 
friend—a rather pretty girl with a rich complexion, 
eyes that roll easily, and a mouth that pouts without 
much effort. She is so straightforward, so retiring, 
so willing to own her own intellectual deficiencies 
(brains are such a bore in a pretty woman, you know, 
speaking from a manly point of view); so careful of 
the morals ofher family and friends ; has such a sweet, 
languid voice in which to give plcading advice; is so 
proper, and so unconscious of her charms, that I know 
the most unskillfal writer could get her through half 
a volume before a suspicion would be aroused of her 
being the subtlest coquette and the falsest friend ever 
found in or out of a book. 

And now I am in search of a hero. One day last 
week I left the pure breezes of my rural residence (is 
that the correct phrase ?) and journeyed to New York, 
seeking one. On the Jersey City ferry-boat I was sure 
Thad found my man. Tall and heavily but graceful- 
ly put together, with blue eyes and golden brown hair, 
he seemed to me the living image of some old Saxon 
knight. I watched him in unspeakable admiration, 
until— “This world is all a fleeting show.” I might 
have known it. Askme nomore. I buried that hero 
hurriedly, and on his grave-stone I wrote, with avert- 
ed eyes, Tobacco. During the day I met a pensive 
youth of medium height, with deep, tender eyes, dark- 
ly-bright, like the ashes thrown over burning coals; 
his words, spoken in rich, full tones, were precious; 
but—again—vanity and vexation of spirit. It was 
election-day, and doubtless voting all day is appetiz- 
ing: this time it was Bologna Sausage. I absolutely 
decline a hero who is addicted to sausages of any kind. 
I tried a third style ; he was short, and did not look 
like a Saxon knight; but it is useless to talk of him, 
for he is short, and so is—another. And though one 
has blue eyes, and the other dear, dark ones, and in 
all respects save height they are as unlike as day and 
night, Mrs. Grundy would surely say my hero was 
this other, and I should drag through a wretched ex- 
istence ever after knowing myself the miserable be- 
ing who had brought her most sacred feelings to the 
public market. I came home sore distressed that 
day ; my sweet little heroine is slaying her thousands, 
and I have not found a hero even yet. 

I might end here ; but speaking of that day reminds 
me that if I did not find the touch of human nature 
in the men I met that I went out to seék, I found 
some very soothing touthes of womanly nature in the 
stores wherein I divided my intellectual labors with 
the no less fatiguing ones of choosing ribbons and 
trimmings. I was worried about more things than the 
trifling want of a hero that day, and my nerves were 
all on the strain. It was fortunate for me that my 
shopping took me always into stores where women 
instead of men were clerks. Not that I mean to join 
the hue and cry against men, or the semblance of 
men, who live by ‘‘measuring tape.” I don’t in the 
least doubt that there are many who are born and 
fashioned expressly for the purpose of cutting up pur- 
ple and fine linen; and that if they were to be driven 
from this way of earning their bread, butter, cigars, 
and perfumery, they would have to be dependent on 
their wife, aunt, or sister, or else beg: a cruelty of 
which the American heart is incapable, I fondly trust. 
Only I would like it understood that the true reason 
is this, and nothing else. I hardly think I differ very 
much from the rest of my sex in saying, that if I must 
flirt, I prefer to flirt in my own social sphere; and so 
to me it is very pleasant to be waited on by gentle, 
patient, pleasant girls; to see nicely-kept, womanly 

hands moving among the silks and laces; to look up 
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‘and see a )k asant face, and hear a soft voice answer- 
ing my que «ons; and all these things, gentle man- 
ners, pleasant faces, simple, unaffected ways, and 
soothing vuices, seem to me universal among the 
shop-girls of New York. I would like to make a real, 
true heroine ont of one of these. I wonder where 
they live, and how they learn to be so ladylike, and 
how they keep from fancying that dangles and affec- 
tations will make them more pleasing. I wonder if 
they look just as pleasant and womanly when they go 
home at night; if'so, how their little brothers and 
sisters must loye them, ana regard them as a sort of 
goddess. I wonder if they try to be cheerful and good 
to their big brothers, to entertain them as if they were 
beaux (hard work as it is to please big brothers), keep- 
ing them ont of mischief for the time being, and giv- 
ing them pure, sweet remembrances to keep them 
from evil in the time to come? It looks to me as if 
they did all this, as well as please many a wearied eye 
by their bright faces, and soothe many an aching 
nerve by their gentle answers, as they show off silks 
and ribbons, or name the color and the price. 
They almost console one for the lack of a hero. 
Very sincerely, 
A Exizasetn MaRsonyBangs. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Tuesday Morn.—Glancing through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers, it is curious to notice how 
many gilded traps are set to catch the unwary. No- 
thing more would seem necessary to the acquiring of 
a fortune than to send from three cents to one dollar, 
as the case may be, to a given address, when the ap- 
plicant will be shown the way to wealth. Generally 
the first inclosure of money is followed by a demand 
for a few shillings more to allow the candidate admis- 
sion into the penetrelia of mysteries. This being paid, 
sometimes no farther reply comes—or perhaps a recipe 
is sent for something utterly useless or impracticable. 
Such advertisements almost invariably bring disap- 
pointment to those who answer them. Saw an instance 
in a London journal this morning, which is a fair sam- 
ple of results in general. A certain John Green adver- 
tised that he wanted “ persons of either sex to do fancy 
work at their own homes,” for which they would re- 
ceive from “one to eight guineas per week.” A lady 
who answered the advertisement was informed thatthe 
art was “Tinting by Reflection,” that it would be in 
great demand at Christmas, and that full instructions 
and materials would be sent on receipt of five shillings. 
"+> money was sent, and the “instructions and ma- 
tials” returned in the following form: “ Mapam,— 
Herewith I inclose you materials and instructions. 
The materials will be renewed whenever you ask for 
them.—Joun Green. Draw twenty-four little and very 
ludicrous Chinese figures (making them form a scene) 
on each sheet of prepared paper. Cut them each three 
parts out with a knife.” The inclosure called the 
*‘ materials” was five half-sheets of small note-paper 
perfectly plain. 


Women incline to entire freedom in athletic sports 
and occupations. Parlor ¢roquet, and even skating 
on ice-bound ponds does not satisfy. A young lady 
out West, probably envying Weston's fame, challenges 
some one of her own sex to compete with her in walk- 
ing. A club of young ladies has been formed in Hy- 
annis, Massachusetts, for the purpose of engaging in 
the popular game of base-ball. And, far away, on the 
Mediterranean Sea, there sails a Dutch yacht, called the 
Verney, which is commanded by a Miss Tinne—sup- 
pose I should say Captain Tinne. Stre is about twen- 

‘ ty-seven years of age, and attracts great attention. 
Her suite is composed of four persons dressed in rich 
and picturesque costume after. the fashion of the East. 
These things do not belong to the “‘ progress of the 
age.” Ob no! Women of olden times were far ahead 
of us—only necessity, more than pleasure and ambi- 
tion, was their motive power. In Ohio there lives a 
woman one hundred and two years old. In 1799 she 
moved from Virginia to Ohio with her family, and 
walked the whole distance, carrying an infant in her 
arms. And as to horseback riding—it was the only 
mode of locomotion sometimes—my grandmother rode 
some eighty miles on horseback through unbroken 
forests to her wilderness home in New England, guid- 
ing her horse with one hand, and holding her infant 
child with the other. Years ago there lived in Wales 
the greatest hunter, shooter, and fisher of her time 
—Margaret Uch Evan. She kept a dozen or two of 
dogs—terriers, greyhounds, and spaniels. She hunted 
foxes, rowed excellently, was a famous fiddler of old 
Welsh music, a very good joiner, and the best wres- 
tler of her time, few young men daring to try a fall 
with her. Enough accomplishments, surely, for one 
woman! 


Evening.—Is it any use to be indignant? any use to 
plead for the little children whose red knees, for fash- 
fon's sake, are exposed to the piercing air? Mr. T. 
quite laughed xt me when I returned from shopping 
to-day—and terribly cold it was out—because I was so 
“eloquent,” as he said, regarding velvet-robed and 
fur-enveloped mothers who wouldn't put warm, long 
stockings upon their shivering children. ‘ Why, it’s 
the fashion,” said he, ‘‘to show the pretty leg, I sup- 
pose—must follow the fashion, of course!" ‘ Well,” 
I retorted with unnecessary warmth, considering Mr. 
T. is not a fashionable mother, ‘the next fashion they 
will follow will be croup, or lung fever, or scarlatina !" 

*“T am afraid so,” said he, seriously ; “if the records 
of mortality went back to the first cause it would be 
said of many little ones, ‘ Died of bare knees,’” 


Wednesday Eve.—Our household medical books give 
speciat antidotes for various kinds of poison—white 
of eggs for this, mustard for that, and soon. But if 
a sudden accident occurs one can scarcely remember 
which remedy is the efficacious one. The following, 
clipped from an English paper, is easily remembered, 
and seems reasonable: 

“ Sweet-oil is an antidote for poison. A | prs of 
any conceivable description and degree of potency, 
which has been swallowed, may be rendered instant y 
harmless by taking two gills of sweet-oil, An indi- 
vidual with a very strong constitution should take 
twice the quantity, This oil will neutralize every form 
of -vegetable or mineral poison with which physicians 
and chemists are acquainted.” 

Mr. Typeset had been intently occupied with Black- 
wood's Magazine this evening, when he looked up, say- 
ing: 

“T don't mean any thing personal—not at all—but 
wouldn't this be good for your Diary?" And he read, 
without giving me the slightest clew to the connec- 
tion: “I've nothin’ to say agin’ her piety, my dear; 
but I know very well I shouldn't like her to cook my 
victuals, When a man comes in hungry an’ tired, piety 
won't feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots will lie heavy 
on his stomach, piety or no piety. I called in one day 
when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan's dinner, an’ I 





could see the potatoes was as watery as water. It’s 


I don’t see as any 
body'll go to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their 
dinner.” 


An amusing collection of errors has appeared in a 
little velume published in France, which promises to 


a sample of many portions of the book itself: 

**We expect then, who the little book (for the care 

wrote hint, and for her t; ical correc- 

ry iy bith pout, ot whieh Wwe 
yout we 

aye 


A writer about old-time customs a curious ac- 
count of the food spread before the students at Har- 
vard College in 1759. The standing dish was fresh 
beef baked—now and then a hard, Indian meal pud- 
ding—and a baked plain pudding once a quarter. For 
supper they had their choice of meat or pies, or bread 
and milk. No mention of vegetables. ‘‘ Every schol- 
ar carried to the dining-table his own knife and fork, 
and, when he had dined, wiped them on the tablé-cloth !" 


Thursday Eve,—An English lady of uncertain mind 
on many points considered it essential to her comfort 
to have them established by some standard authority. 
So she appealed recently to an English magazine of 
fashion, and received the following answers to one or 
two of her numerous important queries: ‘‘It is im- 
possible to say what is the ‘correct’ height for a lady; 
tastes vary. Five feet nothing will excite the admira- 
tion of some as a graceful little thing, while five feet 
six inches would, by others, be considered a fine, ele- 
gant creature. Five feet four inches is rather above 
the middle height, but not ‘tall. We donot know if 
brunettes are to be ‘all the rage when winter comes.’ 
No amount of intimacy justifies a gentleman in kiss- 
ing a lady without her permission; this does not mean 
that it shall be accorded in so many words; ladies are 
quite capable, without language, of expressing a gen- 
tle encouragement or the reverse. Without this en- 
couragement few gentlemen will presume.” 


A London paper says that a vegetable gas has been 
discovered, giving good light and being free from 
smell, which can be manufactured by any family at 
their kitchen fire. But what is the vegetable which 
Yields such a valuable product? And can it be bought 
at Washington Market, or must one cultivate it him- 
self? Really it would be pleasant to be free from ex- 
tortionate gas bills! 


A man thinks himself justified in learning all he can - 


about a lady to whom he is thinking of “ popping the 
question.” He studies her character, tests her tem- 
per, and calls early in the morning to see if he can catch 
her in deshabille. A woman has not half the oppor- 
tunity to find out whether it is wise for her to say 
“Yes” when the question is asked. Somebody sums 
up the needful test as follows: “If a man waits pa- 
tiently while a woman is ‘ putting her things on,’ or 
‘shopping,’ he will make a good husband.” 


Friday.—To remain at rest in any position until 
a feeling of chilliness is induced is sufficient to bring 
on an attack of inflammation of the lungs, however vig- 
orous and robust the person may feel.” So says a phy- 
sician. ' 


Have much enjoyed Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell,” 
translated by Alfred Baskerville. There are many 
choice bits, as this picture of home and the mother: 

Within it reigns 

The pradent mother; 

In om's ways 

Her house she sways; 

Instructeth the girls, 

Controlleth the 85 

With diligent han 

She works and commands; 

Increases the BP 

And order tains. 
With treasures the sweet-smelling wardrobe she stores, 
And busily over the spinning-wheel pores; 
She hoards in the bright polished presses, till full, 
The snowy-white linen, the sparkling wool; 
The bright and the showy to good the disposes, 
And never reposes.” 

The duties of the husband are more briefly set forth: 
“The husband must fight 

The battle of life; 

Must plant and create, 

Watch, snare, and debate; 

Must venture and stake, 

His fortune to make.” 


Saturday Eve.—Nothing makes our parlors so bright 
and pleasant, next to cheerful, loving faces, as to have 
green, growing plants, and fresh blossoms in the 
windows. But in order to derive much satisfaction 
from plants, one must have time to tend them, a 
sunny window, some practical knowledge of horticul- 
ture, and not a little skill and patience. And I often 
find that my geraniums and roses flourish finely when 
out of doors in the summer, but when I bring them 
into the house the leaves drop, the plant droops, and 
sometimes I have scarcely a blossom. Wish I could 
be as successful as some are. Think I will try some- 
thing simple this winter. The sweet-potato really 
sends forth-a beautiful vine, and so little trouble as it 
gives. Place a sweet-potato in a glass of water, pass- 
ing a pin through the tuber so as to keep the lower 
end an inch from the bottom of the vessel. Keep on 
the mantle-shelf, in a warm room, and every day give 
it the sun for an hour ortwo. Soon rootlings will ap- 
pear, aiming for the bottom of the vessel; and in two 
or three weeks the eye will begin to shoot and rapidly 
grow and run upon suspended twine, or any little 
trellis-work prepared for it. The morning glory is 
easily cultivated in a sunny window, and flowers beau- 
tifully through the winter. If an acorn is suspended 
80 as nearly to touch the water in a tumbler, and set 
on the mantle, it will, after a few weeks, send a root 
down into the water, while little green leaves will 
spring upward, making a miniature oak-tree. Of 
course the waste of water by evaporation should be 
supplied. 


It is announced that a convention of maiden ladies 
is to be held at Little Rock, Arkansas, ‘to gain a true 
knowledge of the nature and attributes ofmen.” Mar- 
ried ladies acquire this knowledge from day to day, 
without holding any formal meeting for the purpose. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
—— the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the manner most approved b: 

the medical profession, do nothing but TRACT 

TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 

—so 25,000 patients testify. See 

office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 


7as “END TOO QUICK” SERIES. 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Published by 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Wasureron Srrezet, 
5 anp 9 Harvarp Pesta, BOSTON. 


ISSUED THIS SEASON, 
OLIVER OPTIC’S BOOKS. 
Each Series in a neat Box. Sold in sets or separately. 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD SERIES. 


A Library of ‘Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. 16mo. Illustrated by Stevens, Perkins, and 
aa Pas Series to be completed in 6 vols. Per 

an 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. 
i} ROL ee or, Y¥ Ameri: 
HAMR : oO 

in Ireland and Scotland. Just ready. © 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in land and 

Wales. (In Decem 


r. 
(Others in preparation.) 
THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 


To be completed in 6 vols. “Tiustratea. Per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising : 
bear bea YY FLAG; or, The Young Fisherman of 
n. 
G AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 
SEEK AND FIND; or, The Adventures of a Smart 


y- 
(Others in preparation.) 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 


A Library for Young and Old, in6vols. 16mo. Il- 
lustrated. 84~ 75,000 vols. of this series already sold. 
Per vol., $1 50. 

Tue Soxpizr Boy. Tue Sator Boy. 

Tue Youne Lizurenant. Tue YANKEE Mippy. 

Figutine Jox. Brave Op Satr. 


WOODVILLE STORIES. 


Uniform with Library for Feung Pesple. Six vols. 
16mo. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 P 
Rion anp Humstz, In Sonoot anv Ott. 
Warton anp Wait. Work anp Win. 
Hors anp Have. Haste anp Waste. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated, and complete 
in itself, or in sets in neat boxes. 


FAMOUS “BOAT-CLUB" SERIES. 


Six vols., in neat box. Per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising: 
Tue Boat Civs. Aut ABOARD. 
Now or Never. Try Again. 


Poor anp Provup. Lirtie sy Litter. 


RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS. 


Six vols., profusely illustrated from new designs by 
Billings. in neat box. Cloth. Per vol., 45 cents. 
Comprising : 
Lirtte Meronant. Pro 
Youne Voyacens. 


CarEtess Kate 
Doty anp I. 


Rosson Cnusox, Jr. 
FLORA LEE STORY BOOKS. 
Companions to the above. Six vols., profusely il- 


lustrated from new designs by Billings. neat box. 
Cloth. Per vol., 45 cents. 


. Comprising : 

Oberstmas Girt. Tue Pronic Parry. 

Unoie Ben. Tur Gotp THimR.e. 

Birrupay Parry. Tue Do-SomErHines. 

ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 

By Rosa Abbott Parker, a popular Contributor to 
‘Oliver Optic’s azine.” To be completed in six 
vols. Illustrated. Per vol,, $1 00. 

Comprising : 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. (Just pe f & 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World. 


MMY HICKUP 
TOMMY HIC ; or, A Pair of Black Eyes, (In 
December. . , 
(Others ‘in preparation.) 
THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 


By May Mannering. To be completed in 6 vols. 
Tiustrated. Per vol., $1 00. of 
Comprising : 


CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps Those who 
i to Help Themselves. (Just ready.) 
BILLY G ‘S FAVORITE; or, Jonany Green- 
leafs Talent. (Just Ready. 
(Others in preparation.) 


THE JUTLAND SERIES. 


By four of England's best authors. 
Four vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 50. 
GREAT MEN AND GALLANT DEEDS. By Joun 
G. Epear. 16mo. Illustrated. 
YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary CownEen 
Cuarke. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 


16mo. 
me | DAYS. By W.H. 0. Krnaston. 16mo. 


justrated. 
THE SAND-HILLS OF . By Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. 16mo. Cloth. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 
By Sophie May. Now complete. Six vols. 24mo. 


Handsomely illustrated. In a neat box. Per vol., 
75 cents. 


_ , Comprising: 
LITTLE PRUDY. 4 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S SISTER SUSIE. 
~ pe CAPTAIN RACE. 
“ < COUSIN GRACE. ae 
8 is STORY BOOK. i 
“ “ LE. 


DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By the Author of “Little Prudy Stories.” To be 
completed in 6 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cents. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. 

(Now ready.) 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. 


An attractive series for Young an@@Old. Six vols. 
Illustrated. In neat box. Per vol., $150. 
Comprising : 
Rosrnson_Crvsor. 
Arasian Nieuts. 
Axotio CRUSOE. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers throughout 
the country. Full Lists of our Publications, Pops 
pectus, and specimen numbers of Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine sent by mail, free, on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS AND BooxsenLesgs, 





their names at the | 


BOSTON. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
Nos. 550 axp 552 Broapway, 
Invite inspection of their stock of specialties f 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, oss 


This year more extensive than ever before. The 
-well-known Srapues of the Houser, 
DIAMONDS and FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, CLOCKS, WATCHES, BRONZES, 

0., &e. . 
Are, as usual, worthy of inspection. 
attention is solicited to the extr: 
assortment of 
NOVELTIES FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 
The exquisitely-wrought productions, 
proogne or useful, 

VIENNESE LEA’ WOOD, and GILT, 
The very beautiful Fancy Wares of all descriptions 
from Paris, the rich Dressing-Cases, Secretaries, Cor- 
dial-Stands, &c.,-&c. TIF Y & CO. would sug- 
gest to their patrons the advantage of an early call, 
which will secure a selection while the choicer arti- 
cles are obtainable, and the hurry of Holiday business 
does not prevent the best clerical attention. 


THE 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDER- 
SKIRT,” 
of the manufacture of 
THE NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY COMPANY. 

For Sale by all first-class Retailers. 

It will not shrink, 
It is gored to conform with the present style of La- 
dies’ Dresses. = 


But particular 
aordinary 





It is entirely new this season. 
‘It has the unqualified approval of the most fashion~ 
able and discriminating. 


. [HE RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDER- 
SKIRT” 





at ae 
JOHN J. HINCHM & CO., 
880 Broapway. 





PoOFULaR GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY ; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 

‘63T Broadway. 

“TS SHE ACCOMPLISHED?” Can she 

- draw, paint, model, compose? Can she fit, cut, 

and make? Canshe teach? Does she read the Pic- 

TORIAL PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL? It is just what she 

needs to enable her to know herself, and what she 

can do best. Only $3 00a year. Address ; 

8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

AUTION. Messrs. A. T. STEWART & 

CO., being the exclusive agents and importers 

of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE of 

Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imitations 

stamped inside ‘** ALEXANDER,” also “ ALEXAN- 

D CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and 
sold as the genuine glove. 


All genuine Alexandre Gloves are stamped: 
**Médaille de ire Classe, Sy niverselle, 
1855. ALEXANDRE. A.T.S. & Cie.” 











ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 
Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, 

Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 
tured—to Let, and rent applied if purchased; month- 
ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 











bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 
INDOW SHADES. 
All Kinds, at 
KELTY’S, 
No. 447 Broadway. 
ee 
for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
RAYMOND'S 


old established house, Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton 
St., is now filled with a new and superb stock of 
ready-made : 


CLOTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 





Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boby— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit the tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


The motto of the house is now the same as ever: 
‘*To sell cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 





RAYMOND'S 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


HE TENANTS or MALORY. A Novel. 
By J. 8S. Lz Fanv, Author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas,” 
“Guy Deverell,” ‘All in the Dark,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


No writer more fully fulfills the odd idiomatic ex- 
— of “carrying the reader along with him. 

he reader is “‘carried along” wherever Mr. Le Fanu 
pleases—by the strangest and most out-of-the-way 
routes, by the most simple and flowery paths, by the 
most doleful, difficult, and mysterious tunnelings, 
swiftly, certainly, and willingly, to the end. So swift- 
ly and go eagerly, indeed, that sometimes when he has 

ished it he indulges himself, after a breathing halt, 
with a slower examination of his favorite chapters, 
and begins the novel a second time, musing 
over it, smiling at it, wondering he did not foresee 
this and comprehend that, i cy) 8 
missed and prophetic hints overlooked in his great 
hurry, and ae the second perusal even more 
pleasant than the first.—London Times. 


Pus.isnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
{States, on receipt of F 


y Cents. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ec G. GUNTHER & SONS 


have now open their 
STOCK OF LADIES’ FURS, 
comprising one of the largest assortments, and 
specially manufactured for the 
ITY TRADE. 


Attention is particularly directed to their 
NOVEL’ 


UES, 
GRAY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES. 


Also some specially imported styles of 
PARIS AND LONDON eu BASQUES, VESTS, 
AND MUFFS, 
very rich and elegant in their designs, and exhibited 


al 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


NOTIONS in Fur Boas, Neckties, and Scarfs, 
NEW ST S in Ladies’ Fur Turbans, 
FANCY FUR TRIMMINGS, &o. 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
FUR DEALERS AND FURRIERS, 
602 anv 504 Broapway. 





lane MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, Parstvesr. 


144 anv 146 Broapway, 








Organized 1843. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 
exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
\ for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 

This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 








more t than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 
Equivalent Additions to Policies. 
The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 
This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
and divides aL. its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 

AT THE END OF THE FIRST AND EVERY 
YEAR. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vioz-PrestpEnt. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aorvary. 

ISAAC ABBATT, )__ 

JOHN M. STUART, 


E. WALRAVEN, 
° No. 686 Broadway, 
ew York, 


SEORETARIES. 





and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIO 
to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the principal cities of Europe— 

Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
Manchester, and Nottingham. 


A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 








SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 
FFEE POT, 


Z EUREKA CO > 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good 
conee, 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
best variety in town—stylish and cheap. 
BRONZES, 


new and beautiful. * 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. " 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
O FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW.CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the ate ae 

Ooxone (black), 50c., + T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per fb. 
Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 


best, $1 per tb. 

Enerisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL ), 50c., 60c., 70¢., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 20; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 


Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. : : 
NOOLOBED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunpowneER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 
Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents = pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast ann Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by = their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amertoan TEA hang mor 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out o 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargd, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
< 1000 to - packages, at an average profit of about 

r cent. 
ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it.to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, carta: storages, coope 8, and 
waste, and the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. d now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, atid waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throu: bed 
the country, consumers in al! Pape of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each B wp A getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from ns may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
p oon : ‘eas and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaeus or Imrrattons, 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished: 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 

i . 





viz.: 
American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 2 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
Sud 


tor. 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 


itor. 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


frst PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
F _ PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 





More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each, 





gelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 


es Editor. ¥ 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

ggg New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
pandreds of thousands of persons in our published 

u! 


be 





BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE eS ae OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, Co. 
Meda rem BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





COLGATE & COMPANY'S 


5 : 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 

by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TO) SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


' Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


URNITURE FRAMES 
For Sale to Upholsterers. 
GL & J. B. KELTY, 
‘ No. 447 Broadway. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 

CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘*Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexe with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, for the 
Slate; in which Methods and Rules are based upon 
Principles eztablished by Induction. By Joun H. 
Frencu, LL.D. 16mo, Half Leather, 50 cents. 


Sent by Mail, posage paid, to an of thie United 
d States, on receipt of the price. 


THE GREAT 
NITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. ¥. KELLEY & CO, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 

Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which ay from 50 cents 
to $l per pound. Clubs can be fo: in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, of ch tothe amount of five 
per cent. on each order theysend us. On my 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 

nts in detail. 

e forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixe een and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Young Hyson (greeny, 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
ee (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

















We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolon 
and Moyune Youn yson Teas, put up in — 
Chinese packages, which we ell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and .» per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
GREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
T. Y. KELLEY 


te) é 
(P. O. Box 574.) 


URTAINS, — * 
Lace, Brocatelle, Terry, Reps, &c. 
"GL. & J.B. KELTY, ’ 
No. 447 Broadway. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY’S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every ag 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 


30 Vesey St., New York. 











All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


AMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Protean 
Cards, or Box of 100 Games, i $125. New 
Game of Authors; Game of Familiar Quotations; 
Game of Great Events; Game of Courtship and Mar- 
riage; the Stratford Game or Two Games in one 
box; and Shaksperian Game, price 50 cents each. 
Sent free per mail on ee the price. JOHN H. 
TINGLEY, Bookseller and Publisher, No. 152} Fulton 
Street, New York. 


peoctes GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 

use. In endless styles. For sale only at 

ONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


| Pgh itentar sengai AND SPECTACLES, to 

strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


EARN TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 


by using the 
AMERICAN PARLOR OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Anti-Friction Axles. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 


O TO THOMAS R. AGNEW’S, 260 and 
262 Greenwich St., corner of Murray,.New York. 
and there you will find Teas, Coffees, Fish, Flour, and 
all kinds of Groceries, cheaper than at any other store 
in New York. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. Good 

male and female agents wanted in every town 
in the United States, to engage in a very lucrative 
business, that can be operated every where success- 
fully. Only a small capital required. For full par- 
ticulars, send for descriptive circular. Address 

B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 























W ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 


GINES, various styles and sizes. Ilus- 
trated ear 6 sent on receipt of a postage stamp 
by, O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 





N ELEGANT NOVELTY. 
AMOZINE EMBROIDERY. 
GIMP TRIMMING AND FRINGE. 

This entirely new and beautiful work is done only 
upon the Orphean Embroidery Machines, and far sux- 
passes all other styles of machine embroidery or hand- 
work, in variety of stitches and beauty of effect. It is 
worked in all colors, one or several at a time, directly 
upon the goods, with silks, zephyr worsteds,, &c., and 
in every style of pattern. It can be worked upon all 
kinds of material, from lace to leather. Samples sent 
on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. Refer to Weed 
and Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Companies. 

Miss JANE GRAY, 767 Broadway. Up Stairs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franky Square, 


EW YORK, 
Have just Published: 
(MCE; or, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 


OF AN ARTIST. A Novel. By Basineron 
Wuire. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





A more powerfully written novel, with a more sim- 
le and well constructed story, has not lately come be- 
fore us. We here lay down “ Circe,” confessing that 

its perusal has enthralled us.—Morning Advertiser. 
is novel is one of the best of the day.—News of 
the World. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
qURRETURE DEPARTMENT 


Just Opened. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 








‘** A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
FAABFERS BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Harrer’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
y Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 

rst-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harper's Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harper's Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large pattern-plates, containing from a 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under -clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harper's Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, ucation, Amusements, Hyyiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harper's Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on supertine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 








“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


}{4sraes New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 
We can account for-its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 


r 
ing a i ann instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Mopet Newspaper of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harper’s WEEKty has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journax or Crvitization."—New York Even- 


ig Fag 

his Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrrr’s 
Week ty long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weekty from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing ofthe time.—North 


American Review, Boston, Mass. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868. 


The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Macazinz, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar prety to those who prefer to receive their 

eriodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 

ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

he postage on Harper’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 

on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


TERMS : 


Harper’s Werk ty, One Year........ $4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year .......... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year....... 4 00 


Harpre’s Bazar, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
MaGazing, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or 
either two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Ciub of Five 
Subsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEFKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 oak A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harper's Magazine, now com- 
igen hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents appi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 


H.unPER & BROTHERS, 
FRank.in Square, New York, 








112. 7 





[Deceuber 1+. 1867. 








THE RISE AND FALL OF . 
_ CRINOLINE. 
I 


Arno 1720,—One of the chief orna- 
ments of the court 3? Laren ts Sine 
was the sparkling, . -ey 

i . Lady Kingston (née Chud- 

) was the wife of a colonel in the 
British army. The husband and wife, 
however, as was by no means uncommon 
in those days, were perfectly ihdifferent 
to each other. But as the latter had 
talent, wit, and spirit enough for ten wo- 
men, was the firstlady of fashion in Lon- 
don, and was surrounded by the, most . 
exclusive admirers, chief among whom 
was Captain Hervey, afterward Earl of 
Bristol, who married her daughter Eliz- 
abeth (famous for her celebrated trial), 
no wonder, then, that our heroine, in 
spite of her dubious position, acquired 
an importance among the gentry which 4% 
the most circumspect sought in vain, ~ 
If she spoke, she was witty; if silent, 
she was still-more interesting. Every 
thing she did was proper or clever ; every 
thing she wore, or her way of wearing it, 
was a model, and set the fashion. 

Fashion had at that time come, as it 
were, to a stand-still in London. The 
ladies discontentedly dragged out a mo- 
notonous existence between long-trailing 
robes or dresses looped-up'on the right 
side; and the London dress and fashion 
makers were at their wit’s end and in 
despair. They toiled through mountains 
of works on , but every thing had 
already been in vogue. The old English 
pride naturally forbade the adoption of 
a new fashion, or of any thing new from 
France; originality left the craftiest 
heads in the lurch; the situation was 
dreadful. . 

Under these circumstances Lady 
Kingston, who was most concerned, took , |Eems 
a bold resolution. ‘‘ Away with this rub- 
bish, Mary!” said she, angrily, one morn- 
ing, on inspecting her wardrobe, ‘‘ and 
send for Mr, Taylor directly ; I will put 
an end to this state of things.” Half an 
. hour after Mr. Taylor entered her bou- 
doir with a cheerfulness quite in accord- 
ance with the existing circumstances. 
‘*Mr. Taylor, I am tired of these eternal 
trains. i have made a resolution which 
will overthrow all present fashions— 
overthrow them, I tell you.” 


“cc M lady— 

4: Silence, Mr. Taylor, till I ask your 
advice ; I don’t need it now. Just listen, 
understand, and then do what you are told, Our 
great Queen Elizabeth, as I learned from Hope’s 
Book of Costumes yesterday, wore under her 
dress a kind of skirt stiffened with cane or whale- 
bone. Such a skirt gave the figure an extraordi- 
narily majestic appears i ably supe- 











. 


rior to our trains. 

“My lady—” 

‘*Mr. Taylor, you are a chatter-box! I will 
wear just such a stiffened skirt—we will call it 
hoop-skirt—not like Queen Elizabeth’s, under the 
dress, but over it, or rather without any dress at 
all.” 

The wretched Mr. Taylor almost fell off his 
chair, but it would have required the spirit of a 
lion to make any further objection; moreover he 
was very near the door, The skirt was described 
to the minutest detail. It was to be of sea-green 
silk, quilted with light-red thread, padded, or, 
rather, bolstered with down, stiffened with whale- 
bone, and provided with ornamental loops in 
front, so that it might be held with greater com- 
fort. “A fine padded underskirt of Holland linen 
was devised at the same time, which should leave 
the feet visible to any extent. 

Thus habited Lady Kingston appeared one 
summer afternoon in St. James’s Park, with her 
page to clear the way ; and no‘one dared to laugh 
at the Empress of Fashion. The people stared 
amazed; they admired; and, from mouth to 
mouth, through the attentive throng, passed the 
approving words ‘* All right!” 





FACETIZ. 


May a speech on board ship be called a deck oration ? 
—Possibly.. In some. conditions of weather a speech 
well delivered would entitle any one to a decoration. 





MARPER'S BAZAR... 


————— 


RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 


HALF-MINUTES WITH OUR BEST AUTHORS. 


Wirxre Cottrss—Wrote “ The Dead Secret.” If in- 
trusted to him, he should not have done it. 

Mrs. J. H. Ripper1—Wrote ‘Far Above Rubies.” 
She must have a heavy account at her publisher's. 

Rev. W. Brunt—Wroteé “ Plain Sermons.” We are 
not surprised to hear it.: 

OLME -Wrote “In the Silver Age.” . We pre- 
sume this was before the period of our copper cur- 
rency. 

Miss Brappon—Wrote “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and 
published it to the world: while another 
Autnor—Wrote “ More Secrets than One.” Shame! 
Matiipa Betoam Epwarvs—Wrote * A Winter with 
the Swallows in Algeria.” We presume her book is 
all about flies, and how to catch them. 
J. Keast Lorp—Has written ‘‘ At Home in the Wil- 
— We hope his subject is not so barren as his 
ouse. 
Miss Yonez—Wrote “The Book of Golden Deeds.” 
We presume this is avery bright book. 
CrowEe—Wrote “A tory of Painting in Italy.” 
_ = presume he took but a bird's-eye view of the 
ubject. 
f Cuartes Lever—Wrote ‘One of Them.” 
always under the impression that he had written a 
great many more. 
J. T. Buiant— Wrote “ A Week at the Land's Mnd.” 
We presume his subject finished there. 
Mrs. C. J. Nsewsy—Wrote ‘Common Sense.” Ex- 
cellent woman, Mrs. Newby! 
Dr, Owaan—Wrote ‘Out of the World.” Wonder 
where he wrote it! 
Mr. Wikre Cottins—Wrote “ After Dark.” It must 
have tried his eyesight. 
Most Unvovsrepiy.—Must not the gentleman who, 
a short time back, wrote to his ‘* Dearest wife” neces- 
sarily be a polygamist ? 





A boy ata eroeeing, bersing something of a gentle- 
man, the latter told him he would give him something 
when he came back. “ Your honor,” replied the boy, 
*‘you would be surprised if you knew how much 
money I lose by giving credit that way.” 





The old lady who used to Gry her clothes on the 
Equinoctial Line has gone to Greenland to get the 
North Pole to draw cistern water with. 





Tae Wortp or Fasnion—Wuat wr HAVE Comk To at Last. 


owner. 
ist hap’ 
some time, but a day or two 
uous place on his 


We were 





A Consorencr-stRtcKeN UMBRELLA Srzater.—Um- 
brellas have she repatation af being considered public 
e 





TELL ME NOT, ETC. 


After Longfellow. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an inn drea: 
That I've not: waked from childish slumbers, 
That swells are not what they seem. 


Life is real, and life is earnest, 
Base deception’s not its end; 

And those golden locks thou spurnest, 
Only Nature’s self can lend. 


Can the beaw monde’s fair complexions 
Furnished be by mortal art? 
bg it like votes at base elections— 


Hired? the charms that win the heart. 
This is not an age of wonder, 
Yet me with these tales you cram, 


Rending all ideas asunder, 
Saying footmen’s calves are sham. 


Lives of great swells all remind me 
And, departin gh et 
1e) eave. be! me 

Footprints Ti tee panda of ‘Tine, 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sauntering down the row in vain, 

Some forlorn ennuié brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


Let»me, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Women’s beauty. still pursiing, 

Trusting and belieying mate! 


umbrella 
‘o found it in a conspic- 
ses the following iuscrip- 
tion pinned upon it: ‘‘This umbrallar as prade hon 
my konshens ever sin I stole him. W. RB.” a 


—__—_—_—_—__COS 
What ladies are best to go fishing with ?—An-nette 
and Caroline. 








searched him, he assumed an e: 


2 devaier ay yt Soap ta 

zar mamma 

a number of a ries exhibited by the attent- 

ive clerk, in the hope of enlisting his n- 
rand a sale, but without effe 





wound up by.a key, was set down 
the floor, where it’ran about in the 
‘ er ble.. The 


mamma, I don't want that; we've got lots 
of those at home, and don't have to win 
up, either.” ; sets He . 
Reva e ek sats oe ae 
i “Shure, which is the entrance out?” asked 
can Irishman at a railway station the other 
—_——o 

Movyrne rora new Tr1at—Conrting a sec- 

ond wife = ity ki : 
: aS Se: sie 

- THE ONLY REAL SAFETY MATOHES AFTER 
aLi—Rich marriages. 
oe ‘ _——-o . 
What is the difference between a watch- 


maker and a-jailer? One.sells. watches and 
~ the other watches cells. . 


— Oe 
Why is a water-lily like a whale?—They 
both come to the s e to blow. 


—_—_~>———— 

On a child being told that he must be 
broken .of a bad me he replied, ‘‘ Papa, 
hadn't I better be mended ?” 

—_——_————_ 

Mrs. Partington has been the 
health officer's weekly reports, and thinks 
that “total” must be an awfal disease, since 
as many die of it as all the rest put together. 


8 ae 
An instance of the rulin; yeselon strong 
in death is related of old Cook, the miser. 
On his death-bed, v end was ap- 
p low-candle was burning on 
a stand, and a flickering flame in the fire- 





whispered, ‘‘ Woodbury, blow out that can- 
dle ; tallow’s most as dear as butter.” 
: ‘ a 
A yo lady who was reading a novel 
was asked by a gentleman how she liked the 
style. * style? the style?” was the an- 
swer; “oh, Sir, I've not come to that yet.” 


—__——— 
How To rinp Haprivgess—Look in a dic- 
tionary. 5 
. ee 
A little girl once hearing the remark that 
all people had once been children, artlessly 
inquired, ‘* Who took care of the babies?” 
—— —__—_—_ 
What stone should have been placed at the 
Garden of Eden after the expulsion ?—Adam 
aint in (Adamantine). 


—_——@———— 
Ohio is blessed with highwa: 


robbers. 
An old man returning from market with a 
1 sum of money saw the knights of the 
toad approaching, dropped his money in the 


bottom of the wagon, and, when they rough- 
ly asked him where it was, having vainly 
xpression of extreme 


fright, and stammered out, ‘Haven't got paid yet; 
uu! 


A 


A plate of Le was bein: 
of children. ere was a 


id 
if you'll stop me to-morrow night you'll find it.” 





OLD EPITAPHS. 
Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute; 
She died of fraking boo much coffee, 
Anny Dominy eighteen forty. 


Owen More has gone away, 
Owing more than he can pay. 


Here lies the body of Thomas Smith, 
And what is somewhat rareish 
He was born, bred, and hanged in this parish. 


Here lies the wife of Roger Martin, 

She was a good wife to r that’s sartin ; 
The manner of her death was thus, 

She was druv over by a buss. 








Pom any WoMAN OAN APPRECIATE—Point lace. 





passed round a group 


as e red one at the top, 
which a little girl took. ‘‘ How greedy you are,” said 
her next neighbor, ‘to take the largest! I meant to - 


have had that myself.” 


OS 
“Sir,” said one of two antagonists, with great dig- 


nity, to the other, during a 
been confined to words, 
and a scoundrel; you have spit in my face; 


ispute which had not 
you have called me a liar 
ou have 


struck me twice. I — you will not rouse the sleep- 
r 


ing lion in my breast, 


f you should, I can not tell 


what may be the consequences.” 





To REMOVE Starns FEom CuaracteR—Get rich. 





Charley, the other day, on seeing a number of funer- 


als, 
was 


orn a wish that he might die before heaven 


ed 


‘My dear doctor,” said an Irishman, ‘‘it’s no use 


and 


me an emetic; I tried it twice in Dublin, 
d not stay on my stomach five minutes.” 





Rerusiican Smureiiciry—La Mope DEMOCRATIQUE. 








